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Guerber’s Se of the Great Republic Todd’s New Astronomy 


(Eclectic School Readings.) By H. A. GUERBER, author of By Davin P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy 
‘‘ Myths of Greece and Rome,” “Story of the English,” etc. and Director of the Observatory, Amherst College. Colored 
Cloth, 12mo, 349 pages. Price, - - $ 65 cents. plates and copieus illustrations. Price, - . $1.30 


* Although primarily designed as a supplementary reader, this book is also Pre . 
adapted for use as an elementary text-book in history, being an authentic Posen — — ooiiee anger a ee | es $ 
and fascinating account of our country from the framing of the constitution genious pieces of apparatus devised for use in the course. The ‘ice Pe 
down to the present day. Although complete in itself; itis a sequel to the aimed to present astronomy not’as a mére dequelicé of istlatet Gna taper- $ 
“Story of the Thirteen Colonies.” taking up the thread of the narrative at | rectly connected facts, but as an interrelated series of philosophic principles. 
the point where it was dropped in that book. The stndent fs taught to think for kimself 
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Holder’s Stories of Animal Life , : 
: Kirtland’s Selections from the Corres- 
(Eclectic School Readings.) By CHARLES F. HOLDER, 
LL.D., author of“ Elements of Zodlogy.” Cloth, 12mo, 26; PONDENCE OF CICERO. ByJ.C. KirTLANpD, Jr., Philips 
pages, illustrated. Price, - - - 60 cents. Exeter Academy. Price, - : = » 459 cents. 
This book aims to create in young students an enthusiastic interest in Selected with special reference to practice in sight translation ef! Latin 
Zoology, by presenting some of the remarkable phases of animal life. The | and in rapid reading without translation. The subject matter is interesting, 
stories bring out many facts not generally available, and cover a wide field. | the language not difficult, and the style clear and vivacious. From these 
They are largely based on personal experiences of the author. The volume | letters the student also becomes acquainted with the private life and 





may serve either as a first book on Zoology or as a supplementary reader. character of Cicero, and the history of the final years of the republic. 
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Maury’s Ml lof G hy 
) 
!Maury’s Manual of Geography 
: 
; _ NEW 1899 EDITION. 
§ It is thoroughly up to date i in text and maps. Maury’s ideas and method of teaching geography 
, of h of were, when first presented, in advance of the 
@ It has a large allies of new pictures, each o times. They are to-day accepted by a large 
- — which instructs as well as illustrates. proportion of thoughtful educators throughout 
the country as psychologically correct. After 
The cee: acquired isp Regions of the a brief siresenitla of the underlying principles 
$ United States are graphically presented in text, of mathematical, ‘physical and ‘political geo- 
$ illustrations and maps. These are treated under graphy, each section of the earth is taught in 
$ the United States and not in a supplement. detail, and finally, after the pupil has mastered 
re : these details, he is led by a carefully construc- 
A new supplement contains much interesting and thd: Series’ of review ‘atudies’to-lodk at the 
valuable fresh geographical information, in- earth as a whole—as a unit. This is the true 
cluding text and map of the Samoan Islands. oe method. 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 43-47 E. Tenth Street, New York. 


714-716 Canal Street, New Orleans. 
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Books II-III-IV-V-VI-VII-VIII. A Book for each School Year. 
Price, 25 cents each book. 

cc most notable publication of the time for teaching number. Heartily endorsed 

by prominent educators. Some special features. Elementary treatment of 
many topics in the lower grades. The same subjects recurring, with more difficult 
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of magnitudes and geometric forms. Elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry 
in the higher grades. These books will develop “thought power” in a marked degree. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago, New York. 
TRANSLATIONS 


LITERAL. 


HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
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PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
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PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 
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Records. They will accomplish this result : 

1. Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the pupil. 

Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
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Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 
Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class, 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and rg it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
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Naw the Deportment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
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fixed amount of bad behavior. e gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is bdsed on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct, 

There are used in the system two books,—a Blotter and a Ledger. and Individual 
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Misdirected Energy. 
By Frank W. Coo.ey, Michigan. 


Energy misdirected is energy wasted. In mechanics, 
it is one of the greatest problems to know how to utilize 
power. The real effectiveness of the most perfectly con- 
structed engine is only about fifteen per cent.—eighty- 
five per cent. is lost in various ways. If this is true in 
mechanics, where every effort is made to prevent loss of 
power, what must be the loss to the individual who 
scarcely, if ever, gives attention to the economy of his 
time or forces. 

We are all toilers. Each day’s work demands its share 
of energy. At night we find our powers at low ebb ; we 
close our schools, and wend our way to our homes with 
the one common thought of recuperating our flagging 
forces, in order to renew our efforts on the coming day. 
If some word can be let fall that will be of material as- 
sistance to one teacher present ; if, by illustration or 
suggestion, one teacher’s burdens may be lightened ; if 
better results may be made possible by a saving of physi- 
cal and mental energies ; if by a word of admonition or 
advice the powers may be directed in a better manner, 
and results accomplished with less waste of brain and 
nerve tissue, this meeting will prove profitable to us all. 

In sometimes occurs that the real good in a teachers’ 
meeting is lost because teachers imagine that they have 
been selected as targets, and because of this thought, 
they place themselves in an antagonistic, rather than ina 
receptive frame of mind. 

The life of the teacher is, at best, common-place. The 
duties are, naturally, apt to be irksome. The association 
with inferior intellects is, in itself, harmful, and unless 
the greatest care is constantly exercised, works detriment 


to the teacher. The daily routine of school life is:made | 


up of petty details, and as these details are often unduly 
magnified, there is a woful wasting of energies which 
might have been directed into more profitable channels. 


How Energy May be Wasted. 


1. By too close contact with the life of the school. 
By closing all the avenues leading into the real, busy 
world outside of our own work, The dreary monotony 
of such a life saps the energies, destroys the vitality, and 
usually sours the disposition of the teacher. Such a 
teacher travels in a circle—never advancing,— wondering 
why the skies are so gray and cold, why there is so little 
of joy in the world, and why, with all her efforts, so lit- 
tle is really accomplished. Like the bird in highly rare- 
fied atmosphere, she beats the air, but rises not. 

2. Teachers waste energy in an attempt to defend a 
failure. The testsof success are simple—may be applied 
by anyone. It should be one of the chief aims of the teacher 
to test her own work, accept the conclusions, and then 
go valiantly to work to remove the hinderances, remem- 
bering that all attempts to cover a defect by whitewash- 
ing or glossing over are energies wasted. It not 
infrequently occurs that a teacher will waste more time 
in an effort to prove that her work is all right, than 
would be demanded in correcting the evil, and in making 


_the work an undisputed success. Forget—abandon 


profitless methods. Begin anew,—upon the experiences 
of the past, rear a new structure—build rightly—accom- 
plish something. 

8. It is a waste of energy to defend a pet notion, 
simply because it is yours—not because it possesses in- 


tristic value. If it is valuable to you, use it, but do not 
waste time in an effort to convince others of its value. 
Such practices make teachers “teachery,” and often 
render an otherwise good teacher an intolerable nuisance. 
Probe your theories—retain the good, discard the useless. 
If they possess merit give others credit for an ability to 
recognize the fact. 

4, Again, the teacher with a grievance, and who goes 
about like a roaring lion, with the one thought that her 
grievance shall be known, should remember that this is 
not only energy worse than wasted, but that such a 
person is always, every time, and everlastingly a bore— 
nothing more, nothing less. Such a person is avoided 
by all who have ever been within hailing distance. If 
you have a grievance, bury it. 


Breadth and Ideals. 


It is my purpose to now state a few principles which 
should be observed, and to point out a few channels 
along which energy should be directed. 

1. All effort leading towads breadth should be fostered. 
Contact with the world—an interest in the great busy, 
living world about you will give you strength. Itis the 
teacher’s province to be worldly, and not violate the 
decalog. Itis a tower of strength, both as instructor 
and as disciplinarian to be reinforced by broadness of 
views—views relating to the social, political, and com- 
mercial world. How useless to talk about training for 
citizenship, unless we, by actual experience, have come 
into close touch with the various phases of the principles 
upon which citizenship is based. 

Another means of gaining breadth comes from general 
culture—a knowledge of books, and an appreciation of 
the world’s best literature. In this field, no energy can 
be misdirected. He who toils in this vineyard knows 
of a certainty that the results will repay all the effort 
expended. The difference between the narrow book-wormy 
and the individual with well-trained powers, and a mind 
stored with useful information, is incomparable. 

2. It is worth while for the teacher to spend time and 
energv in formulating an ideal school. I am convinced 
that the great essential difference between teachers is a 
difference in ideals. There may be a difference in edu- 
vation, in training, and in experience, but the real, vital 
difference—that which differentiates your school from 
that of your neighbor is, after all, simply a difference in 
ideals. 

What is an ideal? It is a model—a detailed vlan of 
the end to be attained. It is the angel which the sculp- 
tor sees in the rough block of marble. With the teacher 
it is the well-directed, harmoniously balanced, working 
school—with all the details arranged in logical order. 

An ideal is an absolute necessity to anyone in the ac- 
complishment of any purpose. The first model of a steam 
engine existed in the brain of Watt, after he discovered 
the expansive power of steam in his mother’s tea kettle. 
The mighty engine, located within a stone’s throw of this 
room, first existed, complete in allits parts, in the brain of 
its inventor. He saw its complicated mechanism, perfect 
in every detail, performing its destined tasks—all in 
imagination. This was his model—his ideal engine. All 
the great battles of the world were first fought in the 
brain of the commanding officer. So the school, before 
the teacher enters it, is located in her brain. Itis her 
ideal—high or low, it matters not, it is her ideal still. 

Our ideals depend upon our experiences, and it not in- 
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frequently occurs that the best teacher is the one who 
can free herself most completely from the effects of ad- 
verse training. This thought is not readily taken into 
account by teachers. Some seem to have very high 
ideals ; they talk beautifully of their aims, but when they 
come to work out their ideals, it then becomes apparent 
that words often have an indefinable meaning. To illus- 
trate: Two teachers give expression concerning their 
ideal of the general atmosphere of the school-room. 
They agree that there should be a spirit of interest, 
cheerfulness, and happiness. If kindergartners, they 
magnify the play element. Visit their schools. Each is 
giving definite shape to the realization of her ideal. Ex- 
pressed in language, they are identical. But how dif- 
ferent the two schools. Why is this? It is simply 
because happiness and cheerfulness have different mean- 
ings to these two teachers. The one knows child life 
from her own happy experiences ; the other, trained in the 
severe school of necessity, which should have given her 
added insight, sees in the little people about her, not chil- 
dren at play, but little, old people, simply going thru the 
mechanical form of play. In such a school the letter 
killeth ; in the other, the spirit hath made alive. 


School Visitation. 


3. Anything that will raise our ideals is worthy of our 
attention. Under this topic I wish to emphasize school 
visitation. It is a fact, greatly to be deplored, that 
teachers sometimes visit schools, carrying back to their 
own rooms only the recollections of whatever weaknesses 
they have seen, and at the same time, by magnifying their 
own superior methods, continue to keep school in the 
same self-satisfied manner as before—the only difference 
being that they are more fully established in the belief 
that their work cannot be improved, or at least, that it is 
the best school in the community. 

To the teacher who visits another, there should come 
but one thought—How can I use the good that I see to 
make my own school better ? 

A few school visitation points on— 

(1) The spirit. The teacher must be guided by a 
spirit that will enable her to see the good—no matter in 
whose school she may be—whether an experienced or an 
inexperienced teacher—whether counted strong or weak. 
If the teacher goes with any other thought than that of 
benefiting herself, it were better that she remain in her 
own room. 


(2) The critical attitude does not properly belong to 
the visitor. Itis not her province to criticise, at this 
time. I have known teachers to visit most excellent 
schools, and come away without having received any 
benefit whatever, simply because they did not look for 
the good ; they thought more of seeing how many things 
were not done according to their own notions. 

(3) Jealousy. It is not necessary that open confes- 
sion should be made on this point, but it would be an 
act of wisdom for teachers to examine themselves very 
closely in order to know, of a certainty, whether or not 
any petty jealousy exist. For if this element be present 
in the slightest degree, be sure of one thing—viz., you 
will not be able to see anything in its true light. 

I would say to any teacher—before taking your visiting 
day, study yourself—be sure you have a right spirit— 
avoid the temptation to criticise—make up your mind to 
see only the good—that which you would wish to use in 
your own school; root owt any jealousy, if such exist, 
then may you hope t» raise your ideals; then may you, 
at least be in a proper frame of mind to “go on to per- 
fection.” 

Receptiveness, 


(4) Anything that will assist in attaining this higher 
ideal is worthy of attention. 

The teacher growsin proportion as she ready receives 
suggestions—no matter what their source may be. Sug- 
gestions ceme from many and varied sources. 

The school very often forces suggestions upon the 
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teacher. It must be an unusual teacher who has never 
been taught by a pupil, or by a school. 

Any suggestion given by a fellow teacher, or by super- 
visor, or superintendent is worthy of consideration. You 
may not be able to use it, but the very effort to adapt it 
to your own work, may lead you to something better than 
the original plan. To be definite : 

The scheme book is a good illustration. This is, aside 
from certain set features, largely suggestive, and the 
teacher who follows this plan will without doubt, become 
a stronger, more effective teacher than is possible under 
any other circumstances. The opinion of the best educa- 
tors in the world should be sufficient evidence for the 
beneficial results which may be derived from the scheme 
book, and if teachers wish to succeed, they should hail 
with delight any suggestion which may come their way 
—even if it be found under the title “scheme for work.” 
There can be no doubt of the ideal in the mind of a 
teacher who wilfully neglects to use helps thrust upon 
her. 

It isa common complaint among teachers that there is 
so little time at their disposal, compared with the de- 
mands made upon them. Experience justifies the asser- 
tion that one of the most practical problems for teachers 
to study is how to save time— how to “cut corners” —how 
to economize strength. 


GF 


Aphorisms on Manual Training. * 
By Supt. W. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, Ohio. 


Manual training is no longer an experiment. Accord- 
ing to Commissioner Harris’s Report of 1893-94, it had 
been tested at that time in the United States in the pub- 
lic schools of ninety-five cities and towns, in forty-nine 
institutions of collegiate grade, in nineteen normal schools, 
and in seventeen special manual training schools. Since 
it is not compulsory upon institutions to furnish statistics, 
these numbers fall short of the actual extent of the work. 
It can be safely stated, however, that wherever this 
training has been established, it is in a healthy, growing 
condition, steadily rising in popular appreciation, proving 
its value as an efficient educational factor, not only in the 
development of manual skill, but also in the enrichment 
and invigoration of the intellect, in the direction and 
strengthening of the will, in the establishment of healthy 
moral attitude, and in the nurture of public spirit. 

It is the testimony of careful observers that the addi- 
tion of manual training to the curriculum of schools op- 
erates as a great time-saving in the so-called purely in- 
tellectual studies. This applies with equal force to the 


kindergarten, the manual training school proper, and the — 


industrial schools, in which children devote only one-half 
of the day to the ordinary school studies. Dr. Harris re- 
ports that the addition of the kindergarten to the public 
schools of St. Louis represents a saving of more than a 
year of ordinary schooling to each child concerned. 
Similar testimony comes from Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
and a dozen other cities. Dr. MacAlister testifies that 
in the Philadelphia manual training school, students learn 
in the three years’ course of the institution as much of 
kistory, English and literature, German, and bookkeep- 
ing as others do in other parallel high school courses ; 
and a great deal more of science and mathematics, in- 
cluding geology, physics, chemistry, physiology, mechan- 
ies, steam engineering, applied electricity, geometry, al- 
gebra, and trigonometry ; in addition to drawing, design- 
ing, and modeling, and the regular courses in joinery, 
pattern-making, wood-turning, wood-carving, modeling, 
forging, soldering, molding and casting, vise-work, and 
mechanical construction. 

Such results seem almost incredible to ene unfamiliar 
with the laws of mental development, or to a mind whose 
powers of perception in this direction have become clouded 
by the misty scholastic medievalism of the traditional 
sehool. In the light of modern psychology and child- 
*Address delivered before the Present Day Club, of Dayton, O, 
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study, however, the solution of the matter offers no seri- 
ous difficulties. 

A most interesting observation came to me during my 
administration of the Indian schools of the nation. These 
schools are not establishments for the mere acquisition of 
the three-R accomplishments of the ordinary public 
school. They are meant to be all-sided, civilizing agen- 
cies for the uncivilized red children of plain and forest. 
They are to these children not only school, but also home 
and community and, in a measure, even church, or at 
least Sunday-school. They touch every phase of life. 
Consequently, their character is to a large extent domes- 
tic and industrial. Girls are taught the arts of home- 
making, and boys the arts of community-making. For 
this reason only three hours a day can be devoted to 
school-roem work. The remainder is given to the domes- 
tic and industrial interests of the institution, cooking, 
sewing, laundering, nursing the sick. care of rooms, etc., 
on the part of the girls; to farming, care of stock, tail- 
oring, shoemaking, carpentering, blacksmithing, and other 
indispensable shop-work, on the part of the boys. 

This would naturally lead to the inference that the pro- 
gress of the children in the three-R studies must be un- 
satisfactory. The inference would be further strength- 
ened by the consideration that these children do not speak 
English on entering the school ; that in previous home en- 
vironment, mode of life, hereditary tendencies, in mental 
power and drift, the Indian child is inferior to the white 
man’s child or very different from it. Yet, in spite of 
these drawbacks, the Indian children make in their studies 
marked progress. They accomplish in eight years about 
as much in these studies as our children do in six years 
of whole-day school life. If, subsequently, they enter 
some of the advanced non-reservation schools where the 
same general system prevails, they can be graduated at 
the age of eighteen with as fair an equipment of scholas- 
tic attainments, with the exception of Latin and German, 
as white children take from the second-year class of an 
ordinary high school. In addition, the girls are good 
housekeepers, cooks, laundresses, seamstresses, and nur- 
ses; the boys acceptable farmers, fairly skilful carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, or tailors. 

I can find for this no other explanation than the fact 
that in these schools head, heart, and hand are harmoni- 
ously trained ; that every life-interest of the children is 


intelligently respected and nurtured at all times and in . 


all places; that, consequently, interest on the children’s 
part never flags; that the children work with an intelli- 
gent purpose which they can appreciate; that the sense 
of power and the sense of duty are kept alive by the at- 
mosphere of valid responsibility and efficient doing which 
pervades every department of these institutions. And it 
is this condition which full-fledged manual training would 
bring about in our schools. 

A distinction is made between the educational and the 
economic value of manual training. To me this distinc- 
tion is fietitious. If there is educational value in manual 
training, this will be realized most obviously in its reac- 
tion on economic relations; and if there is economic val- 
ue, education should, for this reason if for no other, con- 
sider it in its systems, methods, and plans of work. It is 
conceded that, in so far at least as the community is in- 
terested in educational institutions, it has a right to de- 
mand that the school prepare its pupils for efficient 
citizenship. And surely, if this implies anything, it im- 
plies active and effective participation in the economic 
life of the community. Efficient morality, efficient intel- 
ligence, as well as efficient manual skill are thinkable only 
in effective relationship with the economic life of the 
community, and vice versa. 

Indeed, the unanswerable arguments against the tradi- 
tional school all rest upon the fact that it is out of har- 
mony with the economic life of our time. The economic 
life of our time demands a degree of intelligence and 
morality for which we can no longer rely on chance or 
narrow empiricism, for which we need careful training ; 
and this we have a right to ask of the school. 
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That the traditional school fails of its duty in this re- 
spect appears on the surface. Its curriculum is limited 
to subjects which are, indeed, necessary in a scheme of 
general education, but which have no direct bearing upon 
the practical needs of life in a modern community of 
workers. 

The truth of this fact is presented in some interesting 
statistics which we owe to Mr. Hodge, the efficient secre- 
tary of the international committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
He says: 

“Of 13,000,000 young men in the United States between the 
ages of 16 and 35, only 5 in every 100 have been prepared by 
education received at some k‘nd of a school for their occupa- 
tions ; 95 have not been so prepared (1895). From a study of 
the subject, ascertaining the previous training of bodies of men 
engaged in different industries and manufactures ; also follow- 
ing our graduates of colleges, universities, and professional 
schools into their daily vocations, it is found that of every 100 
graduates of our grammar schools, only 8 obtain their liveli- 
hood by means of the professions and commercial business, while 
the remaining 92 obtain the same by means of their hands. The 
8 are fitted for their wage earning capacities by the training 
obtained in colleges, universities, and professional schools, while 
the 92, denied similar opportunities, are obliged in the great 
majority of cases and amid great embarrassments to fight their 
way for a livelihood by experiment and imitation of other work- 
men.” 

It is interesting to note that these statistics take no 
account of Carlyle’s “One monster in the world, the idle 
man.” I saw this monster in his glory two years ago at 
Yuma. Daily for two weeks, I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve him in the shape of a little army of white tramps, 
waylaying the passengers on the Great Southern Road, 
begging for “something to buy a meal.” I talked with 
him and found that he could read and write, that in many 
instances he had attended high schools and that in a few 
instances he held a college diploma. I was deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that the Indians from the reserva- 
tion just across the river did not form part of him. They 
sold curiosities to the passengers who might ask for them, 
or went in search of a variety of manual chores in the 
town, but never begged. The monster held this Indian 
in the traditional white man’s contempt; but I became 
convineed that there are others who would be improved 
and would improve the world even more than the Indian 
by consenting to be dead. 

Modern psychology has recognized a strangely intimate 
relation between physical and psychical life. It has 
shown that in earthly existence the full life of each is 
conditioned by the other. Neglect of the one is sure to 
result in neglect of the ether. Excessive indulgence or 
exclusive activity of the one reacts unfavorably upon both 
mind and body. Similarly, rational attention to head and 
hand in their fundamental mutual relations proves bene- 
ficial in the development of both. 

Stimulus comes to the mind only thru the mediation of 
the senses, which are physical. Mental expression is pos- 
sible only thru the mediation of tongue and hand, both of 
which represent physical activities. Thus there seems to 
be more than poetical truth in Milton’s saying that “The 
whole man is soul, and the soul man,” and more than 
mystic dreaming in Swedenborg’s prophecy that the an- 
gels “discover man’s autobiography in his structure.” 

Te modern psychology max is a living, energetic soul, 
whose very essence is self-activity which becomes mani- 
fest to itself and to its world by a variety of actions, in- 
ward and outward, culminating respectively in insight and 
conduct. In these actions, mind and body, head and 
heart and hand, the intellect, the emotions and the will, 
have an equal share. Over all rules the free self-active 
will; and all these other things represent but steps or 
modes by which the self-active will rises to the conscious - 
control of itself and its world. Thus modern psychology 
is rapidly doing away with the crude notions of earlier days. 
The unseemly ravalries are steadily yielding to a better and 
stronger conception of man, in which all these things ap- 
pear as phases or stages in the life of the soul of man. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Heavens for September. 
By Mary Proctor, New York. 


During the month of September, Cygnus the Swan is 
overhead, and the outline of the famous Northern Cross 
is marked by the stars Alpha, Epsilon, Gamma, Delta, and 
Beta. The star Alpha is also known by the Arabian 
name Arided, while Beta is Albireo, a beautiful double 
star. Near Cygnus is Lyra, the Harp with its leading 
brilliant Vega and beyond it is Hercules, his head and 
shoulders being to the left of the Northern Crown with 
its leading gem Alphecca. Between the shoulders of 
Hercules and the western horizon coils the Serpent. 
Towards the southwest, and extending from the horizon 
halfway to the point overhead is Ophinchus, the Serpent- 
Holder. The Great Bear is now low down in the north, 
the pointers being to the right of the seven stars, while 
the Pole-starlies above them and towards the right. To 
the left of the Pole-star are the Guardians of the Pole, 
so-called because they circle around it as tho keeping 
watch and guard over the axle-end of the great star 
dome. Curving between the two Bears towards the west 
is the Dragon with its gleaming eyes, Gamma and Beta, 
its head being still high above the horizon. Coma Berenices 
is setting in the northwestern horizon. Bootes has 
passed to the west, his leading brilliant, the ruddy Arc- 
turus being in marked contrast to the bluish-white tinge 
of Vega. 

Due south is Aquila the Eagle, Altair being about 
midway between the horizon and the point overhead. 
Sagittarius the Archer is midway between the southern 
and southwestern horizon and next to him on the left is 
Capricornus the Goat, while above the southeastern 
horizon is Aquarius the Water-Bearer. Sagittarius, Cap- 
ricornus, and Aquarius are signs of the Zodiac. Above 
Aquarius is Pegasus, the Square being marked by the 
bright stars Beta, Alpha, Gamma, and the left-hand star 
in the square is Alpheratz, g star in the head of Androm- 
eda. Andromeda is still jn a horizontal position, and 
Perseus, her rescuer, is on 
the northeastern horizon. 
Below Andromeda, Aries 
has risen and is well above 
the eastern horizon. Au- 
riga is rising above the 
northeastern horizon, with 
its leading brilliant Capel- 
la. Between the Little 
Bear and Andromeda, are 
the constellations of Cep- 
heusand Cassiopeia, which 
are very nearly over- 
head. 

During the month of 
September Mercury comes 
into a very favorable posi- 
tion for observation a few 
degrees west of Regulus ; 
reaching its yreatest west- 
erly elongation of 18° 2’ 
on the morning of Sep- 
tember 5. Mercury is now 
a morning star. 

Venus is not well placed 
for observation, rising at 
about five o’clock in the 
morning a few moments 
before sunrise. Venus is 
in superior conjunction 
with the sun on September 
16. The apparent diame- 
ter is small and the disk 
nearly full. 

Mars is moving in a 
southeasterly direction 
and sets above an hour 
after sunset so that he 
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cannot be considered well placed for observation. 

Jupiter remains an evening star low down in the 
southwest soon after sunset; setting at half past seven 
on September 18. The satellite phenomena are not very 
numerous during the short periods available for their 
observation. 

Saturn may be observed low down in the southwest in 
the constellation of Ophinichus, but toward the latter 
part of the month he sets at a little after nine. The 
rings are widely open, and their northern surfaces are 
presented to us. Uranus is also an evening star, but like 
Jupiter and Saturn can only be observed for a compara- 
tively short time after sunset. He is in the constellation 
of Scorpio. 

Neptune cannot be observed this month. 

The moon will be new on the 4th, at 10h. 33m. P. M.; ° 
will enter the first quarter on the 12th, at 4h. 49m. P. M.; 
will be full on the 19th, at Th. 8lm. A. M.; and enter the 
last quarter on the 27th, at 10h. 3m. A. M. 


~ 
Character Study in the Kindergarten. 


By Tuomas P. BAILEY, University of California. 


We are able to understand the kindergarten child only 
on the supposition that he is not a strange species, but a 
human animal like unto the rest of us, neither an angel 
nor a beast. We do not care to discuss either the angelic 
kindergarten or the neuro-muscular kindergarten. The 
little child is neither a bundle of habits nor. a mystic 
dreamer about eternity and infinity. If we want to com- 
pare him with the savage, let the comparison be with the 
child-savage, not the adult ; with the healthy and devel- 
oping rather than with the degenerate. 

What are the generic traits of character we need to 
develop, nurture, and trainin this young human animal ? 
The habits ought to be trained; the instincts ought to 
nurtured ; the talents ought to be developed. The most 
generic habits are the psychical, the sympathetic, and the 
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self-assertive. Individual differences will in large meas- 
ure determine the amount of stress to be laid on one 
rather than another habitude. But the tendency in the 
average .kindergarten is to emphasize some one of the 
habitudes, and to neglect the others. 

The three largest instinct tendencies we ordinarily 
observe are: the appropriative, the gregarious and the 
playful. These are the beginning of the life of industrial 
civilization, of society, of culture. They belong together 
and along with the habitudes and talents. The individual 
and the social aspects of both work and play ought to be 
differentiated early. If the instincts furnish content or 
food element of education, the habitudes give the labor 
that gets the food and gives an appetite. 

Spontaneity, somewhat irresponsible and frequently 
irrational, is the unknown quantity and quality in the 
child’s character equation. Hence it is the most talked 
about and the least respected in practice. Spontaneity 
without instinct-nurture and habit-training, is caprice and 
lawlessness. Every child has the right to put its best 
foot forward, but only on the condition that there is 
rhythmical walking to some purpose. 

If the kindergarten 1s to become indispensable to the 
community, it must base its practice upon a comprehen- 
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Forest Trees. 
(Use in connection with Lessons on Trees, in issue of August 19.) 


Children, have you seen the budding 
Of the trees in valleys low ? 
Have you watched it creeping, creeping 
Up the mountain, soft and slow ? 
Weaving there a plush-like mantle, 
Brownish, grayish, reddish, green, 
Changing, changing, daily, hourly, 
Till it smiles in emerald sheen ? 


Have you seen the autumn frostings 
Spreading all the leafage bright, 
Frostings of the rarest color, 
Red and yellow, dark and light ? 
Have you seen the glory painted ? 
On the mountain, valley, hill, 
When the landscape, all illumined, 
Blazons forth his taste and skill ? 


Have you thought the resurrection 
Seen in Nature year by year 

Is a symbol of our rising 
In a higher, holier sphere ? 

Children, ye are buds maturing ; 
Make your autumn rich and grand, 


sive science of character. 


Abstract of paper before Kindergarten Department, N. E. A., 


July tz. 


' That your winter be a passage 
Thru the gates to Glory-land. 


—Mother Truth’s Melodies. 





Outline for Study of “The Last of the Mohicans.” 


A. American Literaiure. 
|. General View of the Subject. 
1. Unique Feature of American 
Literature. 
2. Literary Inheritance from Our 
Ancestors. 
3. First Book Printed in America. 


. Periods of American Literature, 


1. Colonial Period. 
(a) Theology. 
(b) First American Poet. 
2. Revolutionary Period. 
(a) Orators and Political Writers, 
3. Pioneer Period. 
(a) Real Literary Life of America 
Begins. 
(b) Famous Pogms of this Period. 
(1) Hail, Columbia. 
(2) Star Spangled Banner. 
(3) Home Sweet Home. 
(c) Cooper—first novelist of reputa- 
tion in America. 


College English, 1899-1902. 
By Maup ELMA KINGSLEY. 


5. Limited Vocabulary. 
IV. Cooper’s Novels, 


1. In General. 

(a) Fame established by “The Spy.” 

(b) Foreign reputation. 

(c) Motives which led Cooper to 
enter upon the career of a novel- 
ist. 

(d) Unequal merit of his novels. 

(e) His success as a novelist. 

(f) Plots deficient in interest. 

(g) Remarkable features of novels. 

2. The Novels in Detail. 

(a) Names of 

(b) Number of 

(c) Those Conceded to be the Best. 

(1) The Spy. 
(2) The Prairie. 
(8) The Last of The Mohicans, 
(4) The Red Rover. 
(5) The Pilot. 
(d) Leatherstocking Series. 


(6) Character created. 


(d) Most prominent writer of theC “The Last of The Mohicans.” 


period.—Irving. 
4. Poets of The First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 
5. Writers of To-Day. 


Il. — of Early American Litera- 
re. 
1. Effect of Revolution on Polite 
Literature. 
2. Essential Characteristics of the 
Style of Early American Litera- 
ture. 


B. James Fenimore Cooper. 
|, Significant Facts in His Life, 
ll. Influence of Environment on his Work. 
lll, Characteristics as a Writer. 
1. Excellences. 
2. Defects. 


8. Use of his Material. 
4, What he Owed to Scott. 


1. Significance of Title. 
ll. Time and Place of Action, 
Ill, The Author’s Masterpiece. 
IV. Its Excellences, 
1. “Chain of Brilliantly Narrated 
Episodes.” 
2. “Least Faulty in Sustained 
Excellence of Execution.” 
V, “Natty Bumbo,” 
1. Names Given him in Leather- 
stocking Tales. 
2. His Characteristics. 
8. Place Among the Characters 
of Fiction. 
4, Type of What ? 
VI, French and Indian Wars, 
1. From the Story. 
(a) Peculiar Feature of the Wars. 


(b) Scene of the Wars. 

(c) Leader on each Side. 

(d) Feeling of the Colonists. 

(e) Besetting Weakness of the War- 
fare. 

(f) Massacres at Oswego and Fort 
William Henry. 

(g) Siege and Surrender of Fort 
William Henry. 

(h) Braddock and Washington. 

(i) Montcalm’s Death. 


2. To study'in Connection with 
the Story. 


(a) Leading events of the whole 
series of wars. 
(b) Object of the Struggle. 
(c) English and French Possessions. 
(d) Result of War. 
Vil. Characters in the Novel. 
Vill. Military Leaders. 
IX. Geography. 
X. Bits of Noteworthy Description. 
XI. Important Allusions in the Story. 
Xli. Character Sketches. 
Xill. Manners and Customs of the Time. 
XIV. Tragic Episodes. 
XV. The Author’s Use of Simile. 
XVI. The Indians of the Novel. 
1. Tribes Mentioned. 
2. Distribution of Tribes. 
8. Indian Characteristics. 
4, Manners and Customs of the 
Indian. 
5. Six Allied Nations, 
6. Confusion of Tribes. 
7. Condition of the Delawares. 


(a) The Dutch and the Delawares. 

(b) Treaty with the Six Nations. 

(c) Divided against themselves. 
XVIl. Analysis of the Story. 


XVIII, Impressions made by “The Last 
of The Mohicans.” 
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A Year’s Reading. 


By Prin. C. E. Howarp, St. Louis. 


Nothing else so stimulates in the minds of children 
vigorous alertness, develops tenacious hold upon fact, 
control of fancy and direction of judgment,—nothing 

else so informs them on the social order of things and so 
fills them with ideals to be more or less realized in pur- 
poseful doing, as generous, thoughtful reading. 

Since its organization, the Columbia school has felt 
and worked its way along this line. There is no parade 
“of literature work,”—we simply feed when we are hun- 
‘gry upon what we like and can get. The teachers have 
in common a notion of the worth of supplementary and 
general reading in its influence upon the intellectual ac- 
tivity and conduct of children which has come to .be a 
part of the school life, and has induced some of them to 
contribute freely from not very generous salaries towards 

‘carrying out what at first seemed an experiment, but 
which has come to be a policy that, together with their 
manner of doing, has resulted in a form of discipline and 
a quality of work, from our point of view, as efficient as it 
is pleasurable. 

No supervision of reading isassumed. Availability has 
been the basis of selection for use—we have taken what 
we could get, if we liked it ; and in all general reading 
the children have been left to choose for themselves. 
We object to all dogmatic restriction, authoritative di- 
rection, or formal selection ;—because we believe in the 
free play of individuality, that fairly healthy minds are 
disposed neither to do nothing nor go wrong, that the 
teacher’s duty—about all there is in teaching—is to as- 
sist the pupil to find his best conditions, that it is as gen- 
erally useless to suppose what might be, as it is useful to 
make the best of what is. 

To get a view of the quantity and quality of the read- 
ing in grades II. to VIII., for the year 1898-9, we have 
carefully collected what appear to be facts in a table 
showing the books read, the number of each, and the 
number in each grade. The figures at first appeared so 
startling as to seem useless. These grades include about 
700 pupils, with whom about 10,800 readings were locat- 
ed, about 15 to each pupil. This does not include the read- 
ing of pupils dropped before the middle of the fourth quar- 
ter, nor about 300 titles which appear but once, nor any 
Reader above the II. grade, nor any book not read as a 
whole. The general reading is largely simply reported, 
of course. “You have only the children’s word for it.” 
Well, when a fellow controls a school, year after a year 
and does not reach a point where he can take the chil- 
dren’s word for it, he should go out of business. 

Of the 206 titles in the table, 66 indicate class sets of 
25 or 30 books ; these sets have been read by from one 
to fifteen classes ; 26 of these sets, -p-, belong to the 
teachers, 27, -l-, to the public library, 13, -t-, to the 
board of education, and represent more than. half of the 
readings, the remainder coming from the libraries mostly. 
Pupils are at liberty to bring whatever they like to school 
for reading, and no restrictions are placed upon this 
reading at any time, and so we know whatis read. While 
it may appear that this conceded freedom in the employ- 
ment of time might lead to bad results in some way, it 
never does. 

It is observed : that the freedom allowed naturally se- 
cures a basis of interest which tends to make the reading 
thoughtful ; that those who read most widely, accom- 
plish mostin other forms of school work ; that the effect 
upon conduct is most salutary, showing in no case a bad 
result from the reading habit ; that the ordinary nature 
study books do not appeal to children strongly enough to 
secure voluntary reading as wholes; that the ‘classics’ 
tend to supplant everything sensational or weak ; that 
natural children make as few errors in selecting for them- 
selves as their elders make in selecting for them ; that 
the ‘bad’ books generally appear but once; that a book 
is on the whole good or bad as determined by the attitude 
of the mind toward it: 
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Infancy prepares for general school life ; general school 
life prepares for special school life and special school life 
prepares for vocational life, understanding by vocational 
life not only the occupation followed, but also the rela- 
tions to society and government. GEORGE H. ELHUFF. 

Prof. of Natural Sciences, East Texas Normal College. 
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If We Would Know. 


By C. L. Gruser, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa, 


It is a fact beyond doubt that a great deal of injustice 
is done to some pupils on account of ignorance with re- 
spect to their advantages and surroundings. The teach- 
er may not take the pains to inquire concerning the home 
life and the opportunities of the individuals of his class ; 
and while this is actually a serious fault on the part of the 
teacher, it is at the same time an arduous undertaking 
in schools where classes are large and every minute is 
crowded with work. Nor can the true condition of af- 
fairs always be found out, for there are occasional cases 
in which the pupil rather than disclose his lack of oppor- 
tunity and the uncongenial surroundings of what he 
calls home, wil] smooth out everything with a falsehood 
—the falsehood prompted by pride or shame and pro- 
voked by poverty or something worse—even tho he 
knows that his deceit will work decidedly to his disad- 
vantage. 

The teacher too often judges the work of all of his pu- 
pils from the same standpoint—equality of conditions 
and surroundings and these of the comfortable kind. He 
therefore determines upon a certain course with respect 
to one of the boys who does not recite well and feels sat- 
isfied that this course will compel him to get his lessons. 
In the case of the boy who is too lazy or too indifferent 
or perhaps too stubborn to study properly, his plan may 
work well and may be good enough, altho there undoubt- 
edly are others which are just as good or better and per- 
haps decidedly more applicable ; but to the poor boy who 
tries and works and plods under disadvantages, this 
method works hardship additional and may tend to dis- 
courage him altogether. 


A Case in Point. 


A case that came under my observation will serve to 
explain more fully. One of the boys in my second-grade 
arithmetic class invariably came with his lesson poorly 
prepared or not studied at all. I noticed that he had 
normally good reasoning powers because he usually 
worked the problems if he had plenty of time to think 
and investigate ; but his work always showed that he 
was actually studying his lesson in class. 

I questioned him several times concerning his method 
of studying the lesson, but his answers always were evas- 
ive and unsatisfactory. If I asked him whether his les- 
sons were difficult or how many problems he could work, 
his answer, given in a shame-faced way, usually was, “I 
do not know,” or, “I did not see the lesson,” or frequently 
the more indefinite reply, “I could not work all of the 
problems.” 

It was at the beginning of a term, he was a new stu- 
dent, and so I decided to watch the case a few days 
longer before taking decisive action and using stringent 
measures if necessary. The more I studied his case the 
more I became convinced that he was not lazy, not indif- 
ferent, not rebellious, but that he was trying to do his 
duty and that there was some serious disadvantage under 
which he was laboring. 

One morning his answer was, “I did not have time.” 
I then asked him a number of questions, carefully and 
kindly, and in this way discovered that he deserved sym- 
pathy instead of criticism, praise rather than cen- 
sure, even tho he did not solve one problem in the les- 
son. 

He wasa poor boy working for his board, because this was 
the only way by which he could go to school at all. His 
work left him little time for study. This determined my 
course. I encouraged him and told him in confidence to 
do his best under the circumstances ; I helped him along 
whenever I could, and gave him the impression that he 
was fighting a good fight. 

Instead of being doubly discouraged he steadily im- 
proved. In some way he seemed to find more time to 
study his arithmetic lesson; and nowI have no more 
faithful and loyal pupil in class than he. 
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Opening of the Schools. 


Soon will the doors of the school open again to receive an 
army of children ready for a new year of work that isto fit 
them for the duties lying beyond. And these first days 
mean so much. Half of the teacher’s success is assured if 
the beginnings are rightly made. Wrinkled brows, sever- 
ity and affectation should be banished. Cordial smiles 
should make the pupils feel that the teacher is glad to 
see them. Simple floral decorations or a few new pictures 
on the clean walls should give promise of many pleasant 
hours in that room. Everybody should feel that in the 
new year the relation between pupils and teacher are 
going to be friendlier than ever before, and that tho there 
is hard work ahead it will be pleasure to do it and rich 
fruits will reward the persevering toiler. It all depends 
upon the teacher to let her pupils feel this. Her reward 
will be the encouragement coming from a ready response. 

The new-comers have first claim on the teacher’s atten- 
tion. Their entrance into school marks a revolution in 
their lives. Most of them comestraight from the mother’s 
arms. Each little tot has thus far been a center of loving 
care. From the moment he is assigned a place in the 
school-room all this ends. He becomes one citizen in a 
community. He soon realizes that he must share his teach. 
er with his companions. Happy the school every pupil of 
which feels that the teacher is particularly kind and 
attentive to him. It takes a teacher with rare tact and 
broad purity of sympathy to produce this effect, but there 
are many such Cornelias in the primary schools, and their 
influence will live, and their pupils bless them in years to 
come. 


we 
Over $30,000,000 a Year Needed. 


It takes $30,000,000 to provide for the needs of the 
New York city schools during the new school year. This 
is exclusive of school supplies, and is the estimate sub- 
mitted by the borough boards of education. The esti- 
mates for sites of buildings alone amount to over sixteen 
and a half millions. 

a 
Cincinnati Superintendency. 


Mr. William H. Morgan will retire from the superin- 
tendency of the schools of Cincinnati on September 15, 
a position he has held for ten years. He was stricken 
with paralysis some time ago, and his resignation is at 
the advice of his physician. A committee of five of the 
board of education has been charged with the duty of 
recommending his successor. The number of candidates 
is large. Among those most prominently mentioned, is 
Prin. G. W. Burns, of the Eighteenth District school, 
whose experience and success in educational work are 
legitimate claims for promotion. Mr. O. T. Corson is 
also a strong candidate for the place, and his recent elec- 
tion as president of the N. E. A. is brought forward as a 
special point in his favor. However, it is doubtful 
whether the school board will consider N. E. A. honors 
in themselves a sufficient certificate of qualifications for 
a city school superintendency. Cincinnati pays a fair 
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salary, and the field of work offers splendid opportunities, 
There is no reason why she should.not be able to secure 
a man most efficient to direct her educational affairs. 


wr 
Dr. Gladden on School Boards. 


Dr. Washington Gladden, well known as a preacher 
and writer, expresses the belief in an article contributed 
to the Independent, that the greatest peril to the public 
school comes from the governing bodies. If he meant 
to pay a compliment to the teachers he was not very for- 
tunate when he wrote that the persons who control 
the policy of schools, determine courses of study, 
fix salaries and employ and dismiss teachers, are as a 
rule decidedly less reputable and less intelligent than 
the persons whom they employ and direct. Much 
as we admire the eminent critic, we cannot help 
but regret that he should consider himself competent to 
write from so obviously limited and one-sided observa- 
tion upon the subject of school administration. 

In Dr. Gladden’s opinion it is a melancholy fact, easily 
discernible by anyone who is brought into contact with 
the administrative branch of the school system, that the 
places on the school boardsin many cities are falling into 
the hands of petty politicians, who are using them mainly 
for the promotion of their owninterests. The ward poli- 
tician sees in the school board membership an opportunity 
to build up a ward machine that will finally get him a seat 
in the city council. There are wardsin most of our cities 
where the people select fairly competent men for the 
school board, but it is a fact that petty and corrupt poli- 
ticians are frequently permitted to represent the most in- 
telligent voters on the boards. Many of them combine 
ignorance and incompetence with downright dishonesty. 
They not only take advantage of the many opportunities 
to enrich themselves thru corrupt collusion with pub- 
lishers and school supply houses, but many instances are 
reported where they have levied tribute upon the appli- 
cants for teacherships. 

As remedies for this alleged deterioration in the char- 
acter of school boards, Dr. Gladden proposes reduction 
in the numbers, appointment by the mayor instead of elec- 
tion, and a clear legal requirement regarding qualifica- 
tions of a candidate for membership, in the shape of a 
certificate by examination, showing that he has an educa- 
tion at least equivalent to that possessed by graduates 
of the best high schools. 

The school board composed of ward politicians is fast 
disappearing. There are but few cities at the present 
time suffering from the ills mentioned by Dr. Gladden. 
Most of the “remedies” he suggests have already been 
pretty generally applied, while a few of them areof rather 
doubtful value. The suggested educational test is wholly 
out of the question. What is needed is a common-sense 
definition of the duties of school boards, and the separa- 
tion of business and educational affairs. No one expects 
a school board to construct courses of study or suggest 
methods of teaching. Its chief duty is to choose an ex- 
pert superintendent, to hold him responsible for the char- 
acter of the teaching force and the teaching in the 
schools, and to see that the moneys the taxpayers have 
appropriated for educational purposes are wisely spent. 
It is certainly not necessary for a man or a woman to be a 
high school graduate to be honest in these matters or to 
perform the duties disinterestedly and satisfactorily. 
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Clark University Decennial. 


The most notable educational event in the United States 
this summer was probably the decennial celebration of 
Clark university, July 5 to July 10. Among the promi- 
nent lecturers were Prof. Ludwig Boltzmann, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna; Prof. Ramon y Cajal, rector of the 
University of Madrid ; Prof. August Forel, of the Uni- 
versity of Zurich ; Prof. Angelo Mosso, rector of the 
University of Turin, and Emil Picard, member of the In- 
stitute of France, and professor in the University of 
Paris. ; 

The celebration began with two lectures on mathe- 
matical subjects by Prof. Boltzmann and Prof. Picard, 
Prof. Boltzmann spoke in German, hissubject being “The 
Principles and Fundamental Equations of Mechanics.” 
Prof. Picard spoke in French on “The Development of 
Mathematics, Particularly the Idea of the Function in 
the Century.” 
and could be understood only by those who understood 
the respective languages perfectly. 


PROF. CAJAL ON BRAIN STRUCTURE. 


In introducing Prof. Santiago Ramon y Cajal, of Madrid 
(July 6), Prof. Hodge, of Clark university, said : “In that 
branch of physiology, which is at present attracting such 
w.despread attention, namely neurology, there is one who 
has carried his researches farther and studied more 
deeply than any other. Itis our pleasure to-day to hear 
from his own lips what he has discovered.” 

The lecturer’s subject was “The Structure of the Vis- 
ual Cortex of the Human Brain.” He said that the brain 
has until lately been considered immobile but he has de- 
termined that the processes, or projections, on its surface, 
make and break connections during thinking. In dreams 
normal connections are broken and new ones made show- 
ing the brain to be changing continually. The charts 
used illustrated the manner of change and which cells and 
tissues were affected. 

Four lectures were given July 7, one of which was 
from Prof. Mosso, on the “Emotions.” The speaker 
held that the emotions depend primarily on the sympa- 
thetic nerve and its action and are not directly associa- 
ted with the brain, but with the nerves controlling the in- 
voluntary organs, those of circulation, the intestines and 
the cardiac nerves. He thinks that the involuntary or- 
gans are theorgans of feeling. Using a diagram on the 
blackboard, he described minutely an elaborate set of 
studies on the bladder, which he considers to be most 
susceptible to emotional changes. 

There is, he says, no change in sensation without a 
change in the tension of the bladder and its contents. 

Heretofore the emotions were thought to be controlled 
entirely by the brain and spinal cord, but Prof. Mosso 
has demonstrated that the nerves dealing with involun- 
tary action, the nerves of circulation and digestion, have 
all to do with sensation in so far as the emotions go. 

FOREL’S THEORY OF HYPNOTISM. 


Prof. Forel who spoke in German on “ Hypnotism,” 
believes that the mind we usually think with is the su- 
perior organ, but that we have a lower consciousness in 
a lower center of the brain, which acts independently of 
the higher power, and under this second mind there 
are still others. In the hypnotic state the highest 
of these consciousnesses is removed and a lower 
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power comes into dominance; takes possession of us. 
Hypnotism may be so deep that the third power rises into 
prominence, and so on. It is a sort of psychic decapita- 
tion, and these automatic powers rule the hypnotic sub- 
ject. 

He explained some of the studies of Wetterstand, the 
Swedish hypnotist, who has used hypnotism as a cure, 
putting his subjects to sleep for six weeks at a time, 
waking them only to take food. He thinks that some- 
times the lower consciousness may be of a better nature 
than the higher, may be educated further. He told of a 
young man who seemed to be mentally defective, but on 
being subjected to hypnotic treatment, was so stimulated 
that he went thru college and was graduated with 
honor. 

The final exercises took place July 10. In the morning 
several addresses were made. Dr. Hall gave an historical 
address, degrees were conferred and congrutulatory let- 
ters were read. Among the latter was a note from 
President McKinley and a long letter from Senator Hoar. 
The degree of LL.D. honoris causa, was conferred upon 
Professors Boltzmann, Cajal, Mosso, Forel, and Picard, 
these being the first ever given by the university. The 
audience represented nearly every one of the larger col- 
leges and universities of this country, and several of 
Europe. : 

Dr. Hall said in reviewing the work done in these ten 
years just completed : 

“Clark university has been instrumental in training well- 
nigh 300 professors or special academic instructors, has num- 
bered over 1,200 different persons enrolled in its summer school, 
not counting the hundreds who have attended more than one 
session. 

“The other output of.a university like ours is its scientific 
work and here we have 500 publications based upon work done 
here, of which twenty-five are books. The university now pub- 
lishes three journals with hope of a new one as a more perma- 
nent way of marking the beginning of its second decade. 

“Small as we are, if our departments and students are meas- 
ured by the significant criterion of the number of the doctor- 
ates annually conferred here, we rank among the best and lar- 
gest institutions of the land. Altho our fellowship funds have 
declined and that, too, in the midst of a competition which 
never existed or was hitherto dreamed of, our numbers of late 
years have slightly but steadily increased, altho at the same 
time we could go on forever in doing valuable work of research 
and publication like the French Ecole des Hautes Etudes or a 
few other old world institutions, even if we had no students; 
and indeed America may need in the future, if indeed she does 
not already, at least one such academic endowment for research 
only.” 

GS 


The election of Dr. Charles E. Bessey, the distinguished 
botanist and text-book writer, to the chancellorship of 
the University of Nebraska is a well deserved promotion. 
Dr. Bessey has so long been associated with the univer- 
sity as one of its professors that it would be difficult to 
find anyone who knows better its inside workings and its 
special needs. 

Dr. William T. Harris has been interviewed by a cor. 
respondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, concerning the educa- 
tional notions of Collis P. Huntington, the railroad 
magnate, of which editorial mention was made some time 
ago. Many of his arguments and statements are very 
interesting, and will be given in full next week. 








a 
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The Busy Gorld. 


Preparation to Receive Dewey. 


Admiral Dewey lately sent word that he would arrive at 
New York September 29. Great preparations are making 
in that city to receive him. There will be grand naval 
and land parades, besides decorations, illuminations, ban- 
quets, and festivities of various kinds. A club on the 
Palisades near Fort Lee has decided to erect there a 
model of the Olympia, which will be illuminated at night 
with hundreds of colored lights and will bear the words, 
“You may fire wnen ready, Gridley.” 

In the meantime, Admiral Dewey has been working 
his way slowly westward. He received many honors at 
Triest and Leghorn, leaving the latter city for Nice on 
August 21. 

The Court Martial at Rennes. 

The Dreyfus court martial entered upon its third week 
at Rennes on Monday. The past week has been full of 
exciting incidents, but it cannot be said that the prose- 
cution advanced anything material to show that Dreyfus 
was the traitor who sold French military secrets to Ger- 
many. Certain army officers asserted that they believed 
Dreyfus guilty. In opposition Col. Picquart and others 
swore that papers implicating Dreyfus were forgeries. 

The court martial is a travesty of every American idea 
of a trial. Here a prisoner is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty; the court seems to presume 
Dreyfus is guilty until he is proved innocent. It is not 
strange, for the army officers involved in the case know 
that his acquittal will mean a verdict of guilty against 
four successive ministers of war, the leading generals of 
the army, and practically against the whole military 
system. 

The Dreyfus trial has worked the French populace up 
to a high pitch of excitement Asa result of articles 
in the anarchist papers denouncing the Monarchist party, 
the Anti-Semites, and the priests, a mob sacked St. 
Joseph’s church on August 19, and destroyed statues, 
paintings, and altars. Fifty-six persons were injured in the 
frequent fights with the police ; a disturbance also took 
place in the Rue de Chabrol, where President Guerin, of 
the Anti-Semitic league, is barricaded and refuses to be 
arrested by the police. The crowd was quickly dis- 
persed. 











Otis to Remain in Command. 


Persistent rumors have been afloat to the effect that 
General Merritt was to succeed Gen. Otis as commander- 
in-chief in the Philippines. Gen. Merritt recently had a 
conference with President McKinley at his summer ho- 
tel on Lake Champlain, at the end of which it was an- 
nounced that no change would be made at present. 
Otis will be left in charge. Gen. Merritt made this signifi- 
cant statement : 

“T can but repeat what I have said time and again, 
that the insurrection would have been broken ere this had 
it not been for the moral support which Aguinaldo and 
his men have received from the United States.” 

Commissioner Schurman, who has just returned from 
the Philippines, says that the educated natives are equal 
to the best classes of any nation; the masses are 
densely ignorant and superstitious. 





The Ramapo Water Scheme. 


New York city is discussing the attempt of the Ram- 
apo Water Company to get a monopoly of supplying the 
city with water, and thus securing, it is alleged, from the 
taxpayers a gift of $200,000,000. Altho it was originally 
a Tammany scheme, it is asserted that leaders of both 
parties are now concerned in it. The recent attempt to 
get the contract ratified was brought to light by the per- 
sistent opposition to it of Comptroller Coler. 

The Ramapo Water Company have been trying 
for over fifteen years to get the contract. They got an 
act thru the legislature permitting New York to make a 
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contract with a company giving a 300-foot head. As the 
Ramapo Company was the only one that had such a head 
of water this act ruled out ail other corporations. The 
scheme has been brought up from time to time when cir- 
cumstances seemed favorable. Mayor Strong’s sinking 
fund commissioners refused to make a contract with the 
company. Comptroller Coler blocked the scheme when it 
was proposed to pass it thru the board of improvements, 

It is claimed that the Croton supply is not near ex- 
hausted yet, and that the Ramapo scheme would be much 
more expensive ; also that Brooklyn can obtain a water 
supply from Long Island for many years yet. The pub- 
licity given to the scheme will probably defeat it. 


The True Barbizon Peasant. 


Attention having been called to the Barbizon peasant 
by Millet’s picture and Markham’s poem, the “ Man with 
the Hoe,” a writer in the Boston 7'ranscript who knows 
the peasant well from personal observation gives his im- 
pression of this type of humanity. When he sees how 
the poets and painters depict the peasant, he is inclined 
to use the language of Artemus Ward, “I larf, I du.” 
We quote a part of his description : 


“The Barbizon peasant knows how to manage his affairs and 
to get what he wants out of life. In all the wide world I have 
found no set of people so comfortable in mind, body, and estate, 
They aw toe what American farmers will never learn--the 
advantage of associated action. That beautiful plain of Barbi- 
zon is beautiful because the peasant ‘has sense enough to live in 
villages, and to cultivate his hundreds of separately owned 
strips of land without disfiguring farm buildings or costly 
fences. The peasant changes crops according to the market. 
He sifts the dust of Fontainebleau forest for pine seed, and 
raises little trees which he sells at a profit. He sees that an 
electric road to the steam railway would be for his advantage, 
and instead of waiting for town speculators to start the enter- 
prise he puts his own savings with his neighbors’.and together 
they control the whole affair. The peasant’s wife has the best 
roses that are to be grown—fine standards which she grafts 
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SHE Was EXeEmprt. 
‘‘We've been playing school, mamma " 
‘Indeed! {L hope you behaved nicely?” 
Oh, | didn't have to behave; I was the teacher ” 
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herself, and which cost her not asou, but are a source of 
revenue. The Barbizon peasants assemble in the evening to 
talk over their interests. Those who are musical practice part 
singing for competition with other communities centering about 
Fontainebleau. 

“In short the Barbizon peasant is ‘very well, I thank you.’ 
If you want to improve his condition you must make him want 
something he does not possess, for he possesses everything he 
wants, excepting that he always wants more money. 

“Tt is true he is sordid. He is as heartless about money mat- 
ters and as indifferent to the rights of others as if he were an 
American lumberman, or political manager, or the prepotent di- 
rector in a railway company. And he is irreligious to a 
degree which makes it impossible for one who knows him 
to contemplate Millet’s ‘Angelus’ with any gravity.” 


A New Satellite for Saturn.—The outermost sat- © 
ellite hitherto known is named Iapetus. This year 
Prof. Pickering, of the Harvard Observatory, dis- 
covered one three and one-half times more dis- 
tant. It travels around Saturn in seventeen 
months. Iapetus was discovered in 1848 by Prof. 
Bond, also of Harvard. 

Artificial Silk.—It was discovered in 1882 that cotton 
placed in strong nitric acid, then washed and dried, be- 
came a substance like the gum out of which the silk- 
worm spins his thread. This substance is dissolved in 
alcohol and ether, and forced thru a small hole, forming 
a, thread-like silk. It is now manufactured in consider- 
able quantities. 

New Railroads.—Five thousand miles of railroad will 
be built in the United States during 1899, according to 
present estimates. Not since 190 have so many new 
lines and additions to old lines been projected. The 
building of 5,000 miles of railroad means the investment 
of $150,000,000, and the permanent employment of 
25,000 men. Most of the new constructions are in the 
West. 
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Letters, 








i? September Calendar. 


Each month this last year I made calendars for our 
kindergarten, illustrating the history and nature study 
work. Each day after the morning talk, the children 
suggest what they think would be appropriate to paste 
on our calendar—something which reminds them of the 
talk. It is both surprising and interesting to note how 
many fitting things their active littlg minds suggest. 

The above calendar is to be used for September. For 
this month the work centers around things nearest the 
child’s heart—home, mother, family, etc. 

The first week their own home is talked about and studied. 
The second week a comparison is made of their own 
home with that of the little Indian boy and girl; the 
third week a comparison of the way in which they are 
cared for, with the way in which the Indian mother cares 
for her baby. The fourth week a comparison is made 
between their plays and those of little Indian boys and 


girls. 
How the Calendar is Made, 


_ The calendar is made on stiff white bristol board and 
is about fifteen by thirteen inches in size. The letters 
and decorations around the calendar are made with pen 
and ink, but would be very pretty in colored crayon or 
water colors. The child’s home, as well as the Indian 
wigwam, cradle, and canoe, are sketched on plain white 
paper with pen and ink, then cut out and pasted on. The 
whole calendar is so simple that almost any teacher could 
make one. 

After our morning talk I put the paste on the design 
for that morning, and some child who can tell the day of 
the week and the day of the month correctly is allowed 
to put it on the calendar. 

I find these calendars a great help in keeping up in- 
terest and in fixing the character of the months in the 
children’s minds. The little ones are at the same time 
learning the months, the days of the month, and the 
days of the week. 

The calendars when finished also make a very. pretty 
wall decoration. EpitH E. ADAMS. 

Michigan. 

SF 


By all these lovely tokens, 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of wealth, 

And autumn’s best of cheer. 


—RHelen Hunt Jaekson. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Remarkable High School Growth: 


St. Louis, Mo.—Last February, there were in the Missouri 
high schools, according to a statement made by ex-State Supt. 
Kirk, 21,000 pupils against only 9,00 in 1895. No other state 
in the Union has had such a ratio of growth. The high school 
libraries have been enlarged until there are now $50,000 worth 
of books on the shelves, against $20,000 worth in 1895. The 
cost of the high school laberatories has been $45,000, two 
thirds of which has been expended in the last four years. 


A Students’ Palace. 


MONTREAL, CANADA.—“ Donalda,” the magnificent build- 
ing recently completed for the use of women studying medi- 
cine inconnection with McGill college, will be formally opened 
September 14. The building, with its equipments and furnish- 
ings, will cost in the neighborhood of $1,500,000, including the 
endowment fund for its maintenance. 

The building is of stone, brick, and iron, of Scottish baro- 
nial architecture. The entrance jis thru two immense doors of 
heavy oak and stained glass, and leads directly to a vesti- 
bule done in hammered brass. There is a large dining-room 
on the ground floor. This room, which will accommodate sev- 
enty-five students, is done in ivory and crimson with dark oak 
trimmings. 

The assembly hall, on the second floor, is large and well- 
lighted, the color scheme being greens and gold and burlap. 
Every attention has been given to secure perfect acoustic pro- 
prieties, and in this the builders have been signally successtiul. 
The hall 1s sixty by eighty feet and contains a broad gallery 
facing the dais. The library and reading and drawing rooms 
are also on this floor. They are furnished with terra cotta fire- 
places. The walls and ceilings being done in figured and 
striped satin paper, painted burlap being used as wainscoting. 
} Sool are also several lecture and class-rooms on the second 

oor. 

The dormitory on the third and fourth floors will accommo- 
date seventy-five pupils. The rooms, single and em suite, are 
steam-heated. The furnishings will be in oak, with heavy 
brass ornaments, the beds being iron enameled in white and 
trimmed with brass. 

The gymnasium, which will be equipped with all the most 
modern apparatus, is on the basement fioor, adjoining the tub 
and shower baths and lockers. On this floor are also the 
kitchen, laundry, boiler and engine rooms, and coal bunkers. 
The store-rooms and culinary departments, as well as the laun- 
dry, are fitted with the latest improved appliances, and every 
precaution has been taken to insure perfect sanitary condi- 
tions. Every room is connected with annunciators and call 
bells, and in addition to the easy stairways there is an elevator 
for the use of the students and faculty. 

The motto over the entrance “ Vitere Porra,” “Struggle 
Onward;” in two words explains the mission of the institution, 
which could only have become a possibility thru the liberality 
of such a man as Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 


Dr. Hall Married. 


NEWTON, MAss.—Miss Florence Eliza Smith, and Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark university, were married at 
Newton Centre, July 27. Prof. Sanford, of Clark university, 
Dr. Hartwell, of Boston, and Supt. Balliet, of Springfield,acted 
as ushers. For the last five years Mrs. Hall has been director 
of the Froebel preparatory school, Boston. For seven years 
previous to that time she had charge of the primary and gram- 
mar departments of the Chauncy Hall school. 
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Educational Association of China. 


The Educational Alliance of China held its third annual ses- 
sion at Shanghai. The growth of the alliance has been rapid. 
Three years ago it contained only a few members, row it in- 
cludes almost every teacher of importance in the empire. 
The object of the association is said to be the “promotion 
of educational interests in China and the fraternal codperation 
of all those engaged in teaching.” The association has either 
published or adopted a most complete list of text books, maps, 
charts, and school apparatus. ‘The best literature is translated 
into Chinese and used in the schools. 

© ay at present the dowager empress of China is making every 
effort to hinder these innovations. But thru the efforts of the 
alliance the study of English is gaining ground all the time. 
Faber says: ‘“‘ Even the German missionaries must learn it 
nally.” 


McKinley at Catholic Summer School. 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y.—President McKinley visited the Catho- 
lic Summer School of America, at Cliff Haven,on Lake Cham- 
plain, August 15. An arch of flags and evergreen was erected 
at the entrance to the grounds, and the auditorium and cottages 
were gaily decorated in honor of the event. The president was 
pera’ wet by the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, and he made a brief 
speech. The exercises at the auditorium were followed by an 
informal reception. 
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Tribute to Clark University. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—In connection with the recent decen- 
nial celebration at Clark university, Supt. Balliet wrote an 
appreciative letter to the Repudlican of this city, a part of 
which reads as follows: 

The term “university” does not have a very definite meaning 
in the popular mind, and is seldom distinguished from that of 
“college.” Many institutions that are mere colleges bear the 
name “ university; and now and then both of these names 
are applied to schools of a very elementary character, and we 
get our “ business college ’ our ‘business unversity,” our 
“college of oratory,” our “state normal university,” etc. 

Properly speaking, the function of the college is to give the 
student that general training which is the necessary foundation 
for any line of special study, whilst the function of the univer- 
sity is to train specialists and to fit them to carry on original 
research. Previous to the founding of the Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity in 1876, there was no institution in this country that 
could justly be called a university. Ciark university was 
founded on a plan closely resembling that of the Johns Hopkins, 
differing from it in that it entirely devotes itself to graduate 
work, and has no undergraduate or collegiate department. A col- 
lege degree, or its equivalent, is required to enter. In this re- 
spect it has taken.a step in advance of the Johns Hopkins, and 
has the unique distinction of being the only university in this 
country which devotes itself wholly tograduate instruction and 
to original research. The number of students in such an insti- 
tution must necessarily be limited, as the ordinary class-room 
instruction is not possible where each student is working on a 
special problem and therefore requires chiefly individual help 
from his instructor. The significance of such an institution 
obviously lies not in the number of its students, but in the 
quality of its work and in the equipment of the men whom it 
graduates. 

The influence of Johns Hopkins and Clark universities on 
higher education in this country has been very marked and 
very far-reaching. They have set the standard for university 
work, and have stimulated, if not virtually compelled, our older 
institutions, like Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, to establish 
tacilities for original research in their graduate schools and to 
do genuine university teaching. President Hall was the first 
to introduce the methods of experimental psychology into this 
country, and when professor in the Johns Hopkins university 
he established the first psychological iaboratory in the United 
States. To-day many of our larger colleges and all of our 
universities worthy of the name have their psychological 
laboratories. For the study of psychology no university in the 
country is better equipped, considering men as well as appar- 
atus, than Clark. 

For the scientific study of education, it may be said without 
hesitation that there is no other university in this country, and 
probably none in any other country, which furnishes equal 
opportunities to the student. A large number of American 
colleges and universities have professorships of pedagogy, and 
a limited number have schools of pedagogy, which are intended 
to rank with law schools, divinity schools and other depart- 
ments of university education. But'in none of these is educa- 
tion studied as a science in so broad and so scholarly a way. 

It is not an extreme statement to say that Clark university 
during the ten years ot its existence has made a larger number 
of original contributions to the solution of problems of funda- 
mental importance with which elementary education has to 
deal than all other universities in this country combined. Thru 
the influence of Clark university, kindergarten teaching is in 
process of becoming radically modified, nature study is being 
placed on anew basis, efforts are being made to arrange courses 
of study more in accordance with the development of the 
spontaneous interests of children. The child study movement 
which has spread over the whole country and is contributing so 
much to our knowledge of the development of children has its 
center and its chief source of inspiration at Clark university. 
Up to ten years ago the study of education by high school 
teachers was very rare; they were interested in the subjects 
which they taught, but did not appreciate the necessity of 
knowing anything about the laws which govern the develop- 
ment of the thoughts, feelings and character of their pupils. 
Clark university has raised questions of fundamental import- 
ance in reference to the development of pupils at the age of the 
high school and early college period, and it has made ver 
important contributions toward their solution. The signif- 
cance of the period of adolescence not only for the future intel- 
Jectual life of the pupil, but also for his ethical and religious 
development, had never before been scientifically presented 
in a way to show the vast significance of its educational bear- 
ing. The teachers in our high schools are waking up to the 
fact that they have to deal with pedagogical questions peculiar 
to the period of child life with which they have to deal, and 
there is an interest among them in the science of education 
never known before. 


American Association for Advancement of Science. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO.—The forty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science was in 
session during the week commencing August 21, at the Uni- 
versity of Ohio. Extensive pryenrations were made for the 
entertainment of the guests. Edward Orton, head of the Ohio 
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Agricultural and Mechanical college presided. The societies 
connected with the general association are: The American 
Microscopical Society, the Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists, the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Sci- 
ence, the Botanical Society of America, the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, the American’ Forestry 
Education, the Geological Society of America, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Mathematical Society, and the 
American Folk-Lore society 

The secretary of the A. A. A.S.,is Dr. L. O. Howard, of 
Washington, D.C. 


ee 
New York City. 


Estimates for 1899-1900. 


The school boards for the boroughs of New York have fin- 
ished their estimates for 1900, exclusive of school supplies. The 
total amount asked for is $30,000,000. The estimate for sites 
and buildings amounts to $16,784,514. 

The apportionment among the boroughs is as follows: Man- 
hattan-Bronx, $9,346,480; Brooklyn, $6,715,150; Queens, 
$364,884; Richmond, $358,000. The above leaves an amount 
ot $16,595,138.69 for other school purposes, an increase of 
$3.555,085.74 over the allowance last year. 

for the general school fund, including teachers’ salaries, the 
total asked for is $13,451,812.51, an increase of $3,200,629 over 
a year. The unusual increase may be due to the Ahearn 
bill. 


Buildings Unfinished. 


Due to inability to obtain steel work, many of the new 
schools, the contracts for which were let last March, will not 
be finished on scheduled time. Some of the buildings are more 
than a month behind. The schools affected are primary 
schools 119 and 170, and schools Nos. 177 and 172. Some of 
the improvements are delayed also. The building committee 
have the matter under consideration. 


A New Truant School. 


A farm truant school is to be established in the near future. 
Itis to be situated some where in Westchester county, and 
sketches of the proposed buildings have already been made. 
The scheme most favored is the cottage plan. This provides 
fer an executive building, officers’ quarters, power house, and 
eight cottages for the boys. 

The executive building wi)] contain gymnasium, laundry, and 
the necessary general offices. Each cottage will accommodate 
twenty boys. The outlying grounds will afford the space for 
athletic sports. The entire cost including grounds, according 
to this plan. would be about $200,000. 
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Money for Excursions After All. 


The board of aldermen have finally allowed the appropriation 
of $2,500 for excursion purposes for the summer school children. 
Of this, $1,500 will go to Manhattan and $1,000 to Brooklyn. 
The fund will provide an outing for about 10,000 children from 
Manhattan, to be distributed in the form ot eighty-eight excur- 
sions. 


Delay in Building. 


The increase in cost of building materials is causing the 
school authorities mach trouble. The price of iron has gone 
up 70%, that of building hardware almost 100%, and plastering 
and labor nearly one-third. All this adds a cost of about 30% 
to the building expense this year. The building committee will 
petition to return to the brick support system, and cut off a por- 
tion of the large amount of steel at present called for. 


Not Room Enough. 


The board of education building at Park Ave. and 59th St., 
is inadequate for the needs of the board, and a large addition 
to the new building has been suggested. The building was 
planned for the old board of education before the consolidation 
of the city, The supply department is cramped for room, so 
that appliances are necessarily bought in small quantities for 
want of storage space. Most of the other departments are 
equally crowded. The amount desired for the proposed addi- 
tion is $200,000, and the circumstances seem to justify the ex- 
penditure. 


Children to Visit Paris Exposition. 


The Educational Tours Association, of Chicago, has pro- 
posed to take some school children to Paris in 1900. It is sug- 
gested that each senator and territorial governor select one 
from among the school children of the state, with one delegate. 
These will cross the ocean on a special steamer. They will be 
thoroly drilled and are to take part in the exercises at the un- 
veiling of the Lafayette monument on United States day, July 4. 


Help for Neighbors. 


Unless the salaries of teachers and school officials are uni- 
form in all the borougns of the city, those in which the salar- 
ies are lower, will pay a part of the increase for their neighbors. 
Consequently with higher salaries in New York, Brooklyn 
would necessarily contribute part of the money in excess of its 
pre rata expenditure. 


Among the educators who have died during the past week 
were Mr. Alonzo Reed, author with Prof. Brainerd Kellogg of 
several text-books for the study of English,and Mrs. Sarah M. 
Dawson Merrill, founder and principal of the Willard Hall 
school for girls, Danvers, Mass. Fu!l notices will appear next 
week, 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


_Gen, Ludlow is arranging the school system of Havana, 
Cuba, tor the coming year. About 230 schools are to be opened 
within a few days. These will accommodate 35,000 children, 


_ Boston, MAss.—The vacation schools have closed. The 
final exercises were held August 18, at the Dwight school, 
under the direction of Mr. W. E. Stark, the teacher in charge. 
The singing was conducted by Mr. Briggs. The work done by 
the children in various branches was on exhibition, Mr. 
George R. Anderson, member of the school committee, made 
ashort address. Mr. Stark also spoke briefly, thanking the 
school and teachers for their co-operation. The pupils in the 
cooking department served refreshments. About 180 children 
took part in the exercises as vacation pupils. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Rev. Phillip R. McDevitt, the new 
superintendent of parochial schools for this diocese, has sub- 
mitted his first report to Archbishop Ryan. The number of 
schools in the archdiocese is 111. The number of pupils in 
Philadelphia was 32,336 at the close of last school year. 


DANVERS, MaAss.—The schools in the outer districts about 
the town are obliged to close, owing to the reduced appropria- 
tion. So far as possible these schools will be consolidated 
with the others near the center of the school population. Even 
by doing this, the school term will be shorter than usual. The 
residents are making strenuous efforts to obtain an additional 
appropriation. 


_West Va.—The board of regents for West Virginia univer- 
sity at a recent meeting decided that no honorary degrees be 
conferred by the university in the future. The following in- 
structors and professors were chosen for the coming year: 
Miss Lucy Daniels, A. M., professor of European history; Dr. 
John B. Johnston, University of Michigan, assistant professor 
of zodlogy; Dr. Otto Folin, University of Minnesota. assistant 
professor of physiological chemistry; James David Thomp- 
son, A. M.. M.S.. of Cambridge university, England, assistant 
professor of mathematics; Dr. Edwin Copeland. Leland Stan- 
ford university, assistant professor of botany; Miss Hannah 
1b. Clark, Ph D., assistant professor of domestic science, and 
dean of women. 

The board accepted the resignations of Prof. Keene, in 
music, and Prof. Aldrich, in mechanical engineering. 


Mr. Edward A. Althaus has been promoted to the position 
of first assistant in the Mixed High school, New York city, at a 
salarv of $2.500. 

Brother Fabrician, former president of St. John’s college, 
Washington, D.C., has been called to Paris, and is to be given a 
new charge. The college is controlled by the Christian Broth- 
ers. Brother Fabrician msisted on giving instruction in Latin 
and Greek, contrary to the wishes A the Order. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—By virtue of the Nixon fund, Cornell uni- 
versity has been enabled this summer to offer a free course in 
nature study to all the teachers of New York state. The class 
was filled before the middle of May. The work is divided into 
three branches, plant life, animal life and the farm, The 
classes are conducted by specialists, the teachers doing the 
most practical kind of nature study work. Cornell is suited 
to this form of study, as it furnishes a fine collecting 
ground, and it has ample laboratories. There is anexperiment 
station in operation, and a farm of 125 acres to work upon. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN.—The board of education hasexacted 
the penalty for delay from contractor for the new Edward T. 
Steel schoolhouse at Fifteenth and Cayuga streets. The 
agreement between the board and the contractor specified that 
the school should be completed within twelve months. The 
building should have been done last April. A daily penalty of 
$20 is fixed for non-completion of contract within the time spec- 
ified. The board has directed that $700 be withheld of the 
sum contracted for. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new building for the use of the 
Marist Fathers in their educational work is to be completed 
in connection with the Catholic university. The building will 
be three stories and basement in height, with a total frontage 
of 170 feet, besides two wings, each 110 feet deep. The interior 
will be so arranged as to allow ample provision for class rooms, 
dormitories, a chape), and a gymnasium. 


Robert J. Thompson, secretary of the Lafayette memorial 
committee of the United States commission to the Paris Ex- 
position, says that all the contributions of the school children 
of this country toward the erection of a monument in Paris in 
1900 have been received and that they amount to $45,694. 


Mr. W. A. Bell, whoa short time ago retired from the editor- 
ship of the /mdiana School Journal,has been elected president 
of Antioch college, of which Horace Mann was the first presi- 
dent. Mr. Bell was graduated from the college and he has 
been for many years a member of the board of trustees. 


OxForD, OnI0.—The trustees of Miami university bave 
elected Dr. David Stanton Tappan, pastor of the First Pesste- 
terian church at Portsmouth, this state, president. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Thompson, the former president, has be- 
come head of Uhio state university. 
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New Books. 


There is probably no recent book that will cause so much 
pleasure to the lover of literature as the volume on James Rus- 
sell Lowell and His Friends, by Edward Everett Hale. The 
author had an opportunity to know Lowell well aid was pecul- 
iarly fitted to appreciate this ‘flower of democracy,” as he has 
been called. Lowell is shown as a child and his ideal existence 
under the guardianship of his sister is pictured ; as a college 
student in the literary atmosphere which was to him the breath 
of life; as a literary man; as a public speaker; as an editor, 
and as a minister abroad. We have also glimpses of the men 
who with Lowell helped in the middle of this century to make 
Boston the literary center of this country, among them being 
James T. Fields, Oliver Werdell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and others. We have no space for extracts from 
this most fascinating book. The mere announcement of a book 
on such a subject by such an author as Dr. Hale will be suffi- 
cient to secure for it a host of eager readers. The book is il- 
lustrated with portraits of Lowell and other celebrities, fac- 
similes, scenes about Boston, etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston. $2.00.) 


Tiverton Tales is a volume containing about a dozen short 
stories by Alice Brown. The author has the ability, a very 
necessary one in the story teller, of making common things 
and common persons interesting ; she draws her pictures with 
the nicest care for the perfection of details. Her characters 
are mostly ordinary country people with homely speech and 
ways, but it does not follow that the stories are ordinary stories. 
They are told with those delicate touches that show the literary 
artist. These short stories are about the best things of the 
kind we have lately seen. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 

The Cable Story Book, prepared by Mary E. Burt and Lucy 
Leffingwell (able, is a collection of stories that forms an intro- 
duction to this novelist of the South. Southern life and South- 
ern history have never heretofore been well represented in 
school reading. Cable has done for the South, and especially 
Louisiana, what Irving, Burroughs, and Warner have done for 
the Adirondacks, the Catskills, and the Hudson ; Hawthorne for 
New England, and Longfellow for Acadia. The difficulty of Mr. 
Cable’s English has in former years kept him out of the school- 
room. This difficulty has consisted partly of the dialect of his 
stories and partly in his extreme luxuriousness of detail and 
descriptions. Such changes have been made as seemed advis- 
able, and whieh met Mr. Cable’s approval. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 60 cents net.) 


Thru the Year, Books One and Two, are supplementary read- 
ers for third and fourth year pupils, combining nature study, 
science, history, and literature. They were prepared by Anna 
M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. Book One is intended to cover 
the months from September to January ; Book Two, the re- 
mainder of the year. The lessons are appropriate to the 
season, for example, the first lesson is on the golden-rod, which 
is inthe height of its glory when school opens in September. 
The stories and poems are most of them selected from various 
sources, and the very best obtainable for the purpose are given. 
The illustrations are charming, the paper is good, the print ex- 
cellent. (Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. # beara aD Biued mare i. a 

The Twelfth Book of Homer’s Odyssey, edited for the use of 
schools by Richard A. Minckwitz, head of the Greek and Latin 
departments, Central high school, Kansas City, Mo., is issued in 
the series of School Classics. The carefully edited and beauti- 
fully printed text, the illustrated notes, and other special feat- 
ures make this a particularly desirable edition. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Outsiders, by Robert W. Chambers, is a novel written in a 
lively vein that will prove very acceptable summer reading. 
The author has unusual descriptive power and the plot is well 
constructed and worked out. The reader will enjoy following 
Oliver, the hero, who by the way is a very interesting charac- 
ter, thru his adventures in New York. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York.) 


Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling’s Lebensgeschichte has been 
added by Sigmon M. Stern, director of Stern’s school of lan- 
guages of New York city, to his new Modern-Language Series. 
This is to follow the “First Lessons in German,” a book in- 
tended for use in classes of beginners. That book terminates 
what is usually denominated the student’s elementary course, 
and after pursuing it he is prepared to enter the intermediate 
course. To fill the gap between school books and works of 
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general literature Jung-Stilling’s Lebensgeschichte is offered. It 
holds a high rank in German literature, which should be ex- 
pected from a work that sprang into existence under the im- 
mediate influence of Herder, and that was approved and most 
probably improved by its first editor, Goethe. While it brings 
the student into close contact with some of the most prominent 
writers of modern German literature, it is at the same time 
highly interesting in itself from first to last. It gives idiomatic 
German and furnishes excellent means for word study which 
will accustom the student to think and to express himself 
= accurately. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. 
$1.20. 


Mr. Fiske is not so well-known as a philosopher as he is as a 
historian, yet he has published a number of works in that field. 
His little book Thru Nature to God, will help many a reader to 
see clearer his relations to the universe. The first part, “The 
Mystery of Evil,” written soon after “The Idea of God,” was 
designed to supply some considerations which, for the sake of 
conciseness, had been omitted from that book. Its close kin- 
ship with the second part, “The Cosmic Roots of Love and 
Self,” will be at once apparent to the reader. In the third part, 
“The Everlasting Reality of Religion,” his aim isto show that 
“that other influence,” that inward conviction, the craving for 
a final cause, the theistic conception, is itself one of the master 
facts of the universe, and as much entitled to respect as any 
fact in physical nature can possibly be. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. $1.00.) 


Hugh Gwyeth, A Roundhead Cavalier, by Beulah Marie Dix, 
is generally voted one of the most important works of fiction 
published this year. It is a wonderfully vivid picture of the 
time when Roundhead and Cavalier were contesting in Eng- 
land, in court and battlefield. The author has drawn the 
character of Hugh with great truth and detail. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 


The student whose purse will not allow him to purchase an 
expensive library will find much of the choicest literature in the 
little volumes of Cassell’s National Library series. Twoof the 
latest volumes are Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings. These books have biographical introduc- 
tions and notes. (Cassell & Company, Limited, New York. Is- 
sued weekly at $5.00 per year ; 10 cents each.) 


To the list of excellent works on psychology issued by the 
Open Court Company has been added The Psychology of Reason- 
ing, based on experimental researches in hypnotism, by Alfred 
Binet, a noted French scientist, and translated by Adam Gowans 
Whyte, B.Sc. This is a thoroly scientific treatise by a trained 
investigator and sheds much light on mental operations carried 
on under peculiar conditions. Under the definition of percep- 
tion, images, reasoning in perception, and the mechanism of 
reasoning the author discusses the various aspects of the sub- 
ject. (The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 


Mistress Content Cradock, by Annie Eliot Trumbull, is 4 love 
story, with its scenes in colonial New England in the seven- 
teenth century. Roger Williams, still persecuted by his former 
friends and associates, is introduced as one of the characters. 
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The heroine, Mistress Content Cradock, is loved by a young 
friend of Roger Williams. It is a very interesting story, and 
this together with the historical portraitures, good style, and 
interesting bits of description make the book very attractive. 
(A. 8. Barnes & Company, New York.) 


The Fight for Dominion, by Gay Parker, is a romance of our 
first war with Spain. The events took place during colonial 
times and one of the leading characters is General Oglethorpe, 
the first governor of Georgia, and the scenes of this stirring 
tale shift from Georgia to Florida at a time when the latter 
was under the dominion of Spain. The contest between the 
Spaniards and the Georgians forms the historical basis of the 
plot, but a contest even more interesting to the novel reader is 
that between a Spanish don and an Englishman for the heart 
and hand of a fair senorita. The romance is doubly interesting 
from the fact that it is one of the very few well written ones 
sn) Old South. (E. R. Herrick & Company, New York. 
$1.50. ' 


American history is a large subject and a book of ordinary 
size, by any mode of treatment, can only give an outline. If the 
treatment is good, however, it will make the reader wish to 
pursue the subject further. This, we believe, will be the feel- 
ing after reading Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart’s Source-Book of 
American History. It is a book made up of extracts from his- 
tories and letters and other documents presented under the 
heads of discoveries, conditions of settlement, first era of coloni- 
zation, second era of .colonization, colonial life in thé seven- 
teenth century, rivals for empire, colonial life in the eighteenth 
century, colonial government, the Revolution, the confederation 
and the constitution, making a government, Jefferson’s policy, 
the war of 1812, conditions of national growth, abolitionists, 
territorial development, slavery contest, civil war, reconstruc- 
tion, Union restored, and the Spanish war. Of course the ex- 
tracts merely touch the surface, but if they arouse in the 
student a desire to go to the sources of history instead of depend- 
ing slavishly on any historian’s opinion the author may consider 
himself well compensated. 

Professor Hart has taken pains to give an object lesson in the 
methods of using and citing books, by adopting the severe 
principles of scientific work in history ; in every case he has 
sought for the earliest authentic edition of printed material, 
every omission is indicated by periods; the text is printed 
precisely, necessary corrections being indicated in the margin ; 
and to every extract is appended an exact reference to the 
source from which it came. The facsimile illustrations are in- 
tended to suggest to young people the kind of manuscript and 
other material with which historians are familiar. Both 
teacher and pupil will be interested in the exceedingly useful 
introduction on the sources of history. (The Macmiilan Com- 
pany, New York.) 


One of the most enthusiastic scientists and accurate obser- 
vers of nature is Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D., who has 
just published in the series, of Eclectic School Readings, a book 
of Stories of Animal Life. These stories are mainly derived 
from personal experience with the various animal forms de- 
scribed. The young student of zoology who is given a dead 
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specimen to examine and describe, may conclude that the science 
is a very dry one. After he reads these stories of the interest- 
ing ways of the living animal, given first hand by a trained 
observer, he will be likely to change his opinion. The charm 
of the stories can be fully realized by one who has read any of 
Prof. Holder’s contributions to periodicals.. He is one who finds 
out nature’s secrets by attentively studying her ; what he has 
to tell is bright and fresh, and it is told in a style that never 
fails to attract. The illustrations have been designed to carry 
out still further the idea of the book, and to present at once the 
more interesting and striking features of the animals under 
consideration. (American Book Company, New York.) 


One of the books of the Western Series of Readers will be of 
particular interest justnow. This is Tales of Our New Possessions, 
by R. Van Bergen, adapted especially for the lower classes in 
schools. It treats of the stirring events that reached a climax 
in Dewey’s matchless victory. The reader starts on a most de- 
lightful voyage to the Philippines. He stops at Hawaii, Guam, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, Woo-Sung, Shanghai, Cavite, and Manila, 
long enough to learn much about the geography, history, and 
customs of each place. The author writes from an intimate 
personal knowledge of these countries. The book may be used 
as a supplementary reader in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades ; 
by means of it reading, history, and geography will be corre- 
lated. Reference topics are provided and the difficult proper 
names pronounced. (The Whittaker & Ray Company, San 
Francisco. 50 cents.) 


Four times the navy of the United States has won the grat- 
itude of the nation—in, the Revolution, the war of 1812, the 
civil war, and the Spanish-American war. The chief naval 
heroes of these wars were John Paul Jones, Perry, Farragut, 
and Dewey, whose stories are given in the Four American Naval 
Heroes, by Mabel Borton Beebe, with an introduction by James 


Baldwin. The book is admirably written and has many por- 
traits and other illustrations. (Werner School Book Company, 
Chicago.) 


In How to Plan the Home Grounds, Mr. S. Parsons, Jr., ex- 
superintendent of parks for New York city, has stated the prin- 
ciples that underlie the best effects in landscape gardening. A 
sub-division of the book, extending considerably its usefulness, 
relates to parks and parkways, church-yards and cemeteries, 
seaside lawns, city and village squares, and railroad station 
grounds. This presentation of a subject that is not very well 
covered in modern literature is a valuable one. We could wish 
that a chapter on school-house grounds had been incorporated 
in the volume, for the benefit of those interested in making the 
out-door surroundings of children attractive. (Doubleday & 
McClure Company, New York.) 


Thru the pages of the New York Tribune, the subject of 
women’s occupations has been very thoroly presented the past 
year. A permanent shape is given these articles in a volume 
called What Women Earn. A practical point brought out is 
the widening opportunity for self-supporting women. A clear, 
sympathetic statement of the nature of different fields of work 
is given, the preparation required, the cost of training, and 
apprenticeship, the place where instruction may be obtained, 
and the best way to reach success. The unhackneyed direction 
given the subject is shown by the following titles: ‘Dressing 
Store Windows,” “Mail Carriers,” “Sanitary Laundry,” “ Opti- 
cians and the Lecture Field,” “Farming,” “Financiers,” “ Den- 
tistry,” and “Decoration.” (Frederick A Stokes & Company, 
New York.) 


An experienced teacher of Clay Modeling, Anna M. Holland, 
has written a manual of that subject that will be a great aid 
to other teachers. During fourteen years the author has taught 
modeling to more than six thousand children from seven years 
of age upward, from both public and private schools. The 
course here given embodies her best experience. Itis progres- 
sive, elastic, and educational. The aim is to develop accuracy 
of observation, muscular control, and a sense of form and pro- 
portion with its resultant love of grace and symmetry and 
beauty. To this end it has been found important (1) to give 
only such exercises as are within the capacity of the child ; (2) 
to offer only good models for his study. The book has a large 
number of beautiful plates, showing desighs in clay, some of 
them quite elaborate. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


' The success of the teacher depends largely on her being able 
to see things From the Child’s Standpoint which Florence Hull 
Winterburn has done so clearly in her studies of child-nature 
for parents and teachers. These essays are written with sym- 
pathetic insight into the heart of childhood. Some of the 
chapters have appeared as editorials in the magazine Childhood, 
others in other magazines. They relate to the aims and tastes 
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of the child, religious instincts and ideas, social relations, man- 
ner, and peculiarities of disposition and temperament. It will 
quicken the interest and sympathy of the parent for children 
and give the teacher a stronger desire to devote his strength 
and talents to the vocation of teaching. (The Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York.) 


From the ether side of the water comes a Manual of the 
Principles of Practical Cookery which will be useful for the 
amateur cooks here. The author, E. E. Mann, head teacher of 
cookery in Liverpool training school of cookery, wishes the fact 
impressed that it is not a cookery book or book of recipes, but 
a simple text-book dealing solely with principles and broad, 
general rules. It is intended to give young housekeepers espe- 
cially clear and definite ideas as to the management of both 
kitchen and larder. Particular attention is drawn to the value 
and use of vegetables, both for the sake of health and economy. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, New York and London.) 


The Land of Song, Book III., was compiled by Katharine H. 
Shute for the use of classes in upper grammar grades and con- 
tains some of the very best verse in the language. The value 
of such literature in supplying healthful recreation, in opening 
the mind to larger views of life, and in creating ideals that 
shall mold the spiritual nature is generally recognized. The 
compiler has kept in view three points in making these selec- 
tions—first, to choose real literature; second to include only 
literature of some scope, not merely some small phase of liter- 
ature, such as the fables, or the poetry of one of the less em- 
inent poets; third, to take only that that appeals to children’s 
interests. In this collection are found gems from scores ‘of 
prominent British and American authors. Shakespeare, Scott, 
Byron, Burns, Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, and others contribute 
to the treasures in this volume. At the end a list of poems 
by American authors is given, which, for lack of space, could 
not be included in this collection. (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Boston.) 


Now while the insect world is teeming with life and teachers 
have leisure, it is the time to study entomology. A little book 
on Studies in Entomology has been prepared by Henry Meade 
Bland, A. M., Ph. D., which will give the necessary help for a 
beginning of this study. In addition to an outline of practical 
work on insects, it contains suggestions and outlines for nature- 
study in school work. The book will be of general interest on 
account of the full descriptions of many common insects, as the 
ant, bee, fly, cricket, dragon-fly, mosquito, and others. (The 
Whittaker & Ray Company, San Francisco.) 


The interest of our people in our new possession, Porto Rico, 
is great and will increase for some time to come. Hence there 
is a wide call for such books as Porto Rico and the West Indies, 
by Margherita Arlina Hamm. She writes from a familiar 
knowledge of the island and its people, and besides has made a 
careful study of the subject in all its relations. From this 
well written book one can get as good an idea of the people, 
government, industries, flora and fauna, etc., as from any other 
source, except a long residence on the island. The illustrations 
show a Porto Rican scenes. (F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York. 


Stories of Our Mother Earth, is a little book in which Harold 
W. Fairbanks has given some elementary geology for the bene- 
fit of the children of the lower grades. The idea is to make 
pupils who leave school early to some extent acquainted with 
the origin of hills, and streams, and other natural features. 
While the different topics are illustrated by examples from 
the Pacific coast, yet the most of them are of such a nature as 
to be applicable to any section of the country. The Pacific 
coast is particularly rich in illustrative material for the study 
of inorganic nature, but up to the present time little of this 
material has been put in such shape as to be available for the 
use of schools. If pupils are led to study and observe nature 
moreearnestly the author will consider himself wellrepaid. The 
book has an abundance of good illustrations, some of them 
colored. (The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco.) 

You know what that tired feeling is and you may know what 
will cure it by giving Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial. 
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Tus Scoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
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Interesting Notes. 


The Pittsburg Iron Industry. 
The golden horn of plenty is turned full 
on the industrial Klondike which spreads 
fanwise for sixty miles three ways from the 





city of Pittsburg. A hundred and eighty 
square miles of wealth realizing a gross 
output of $6,0c0,0e0 a day, is being devel- 
oped. The number of men of all classes 
employed in these mills is 270,00e; rate of 
wages per day, $2.15; number of iron in- 
dustries being operated on full time, 118. 
Sixty mills and factories are unable to run 
full time by reason of the scarcity of labor. 
The railroads are unable to move freight 
promptly because. the traffic is thirty per 
cent. larger than all the freight cars in 
service. The demand for iron greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply. There is no need of any 
man being without work in the Pittsburg 
district if he can do anything. 


Steps Taken to Preserve the Forests. 


The governments of the various states 
are taking measures for the preservation 
of the forests: and it is high time, for 
large regions have been entirely stripped 
of their timber. In Maine all the timber 


‘near large rivers has been cut off. At the 


present rate of cutting the timber resources 
of New Hampshire will be exhausted in 
twelve years. There is no available spruce 
in the United States west of New York, 
except a limited amount in West Virginia, 
a patch of 50,000 acres in Michigan, owned 
by Niagara paper mills, and a similar area 
in Wisconsin. Thestate of New York, by 
constitutional amendment, has forbidden 
the cutting of timber of any kind in a ter- 
ritory covering 4,000 square miles in the 
Adirondack region. Additional forest re- 
serves will also be made by the state. 
Forestry associations have been organized 
in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Colorado, Utah, Ohio. Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Texas, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and South Carolina, and for- 
estry commissions have been established 
in Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
Colorada, California,and Wisconsin. The 
federal government has now thirty forest 





reservations, embracing an area of 62,000 
square miles and extending over large.por- 
tions of thirteen states and territories. 


Exhibition of Fine Egyptian Fabrics. 


An exhibition of clothes and stuffstaken 
from the graves of Egyptian patriarchs and 
imperial Roman officials who were buried 
in the second and third centuries after 
Christ has just been opened at Paris. 
From these relics it is shown that the 
latest Parisian novelties are not new at all, 
but as fine or even finer materials were 
manufactured nearly two thousand years 
ago. The graves from which these clothes 
were taken were found at Antione, Egypt, 
at one time the seat of a Roman governor. 
A Lyons manufacturer was astonished 
when he saw them, and confessed that the 
weaving process he had invented seemed 
to have been known to the ancients. On 
the Paris boulevards one now-a-days sees 
women wearing dresses with embroidery 
in high relief. The Roman and Egyptian 
women wore dresses similarly embroidered. 
The sleeves of all the Roman dresses are 
of a peculiar pattern, which was revived 
in the middle ages. They must have swept 
the ground, as they measure more than a 
yard and a half. The clothes taken from 
these ancient graves are as finely colored 
as any made at the present day. 


Another Element in the Air. 


A new element has been discovered in 
the air by Prof. Ramsay, the discoverer ‘of 
argon. This new triumph of Ramsay owes 
its being to the previous researches of 
Dewar on liquid air. The.new element is 
called krypton and tells its own tale of the 
complexity that may exist under the guise 
of apparent simplicity of composition, 
The air is a mixture of two gases—a mix- 
ture, be it noted, and not even a chemical 
compound. This declaration contained 
about all that was known about the air 





Two Books for Teachers of Literature. 








MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, 


Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
has written for us 


The Standard Readers, 


(Five Books.) 


THE STANDARD FIRST READER po 
THE STANDARD SECOND READER ui 
THE STANDARD THIRD READER 

THE STANDARD FOURTH READER | =” 
THE STANDARD FIFTH READER =f 775s. 


These books‘are based upon a clear understanding of child- 


wonder, child-intelligence, and child-development. They teach 
to read by reading. They stimulate the child’s interest and do 
not destroy it by the depressing dulness of mechanical fads. 





The Standard Vertical Writing. 


(Complete in 6 Books.) 


The simplest, most natural system of Vertical Writing. A 
true running hand-writing and not penned print. 


Brooks’s Standard Mathematical Series. 
ARITHMETICS, ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES, TRIGONOMETRIES. 
By EpwarpD Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 

Teachers who have used these books always endorse 
them above all others. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


614 Arch Street, = = += + PHILADELPHIA, 





Masterpieces of American Literature 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Howell, 


Thoreau and O’Reilly. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND PORTRAITS, 
Crown 8vo. 470 pages. Cloth. $1.00 n-t. 


“We have used in all our grammar schools, ninth grade, ‘ Master- 
peces of American Literature’ since its earliest publication. The 
pupils have shown ani terest and understanding in this kind of reading 
which have proved encouraging snd helpful. Such selections as ‘The 
Chambered Nautilus,’ by Dr Holmes; * Evangeline,’ by Longfellow; 
‘The Vision of ir Launfal,’ by Lowell; ‘Snow-Bound ’ by Whittier, etc., 
have awakened an enthusiasm that has done much to create an appre- 
ciation of our best literature.”—E. H. Davis, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


Masterpieces of British Literature 
(A Companion Volume to Masterpieces of American Literature.) 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


Ruskin, Macaulay, Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Words- 
worth, Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Addison and Steele, 

Milton and Bacon. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOTES, AND PORTRAITS, 
480 pages. Cloth. $1 00 net. 


“Tam very happy to 4 that Iam greatly pleased with ‘ Masterpieces 
of British Literature.’ e selections are very happy, and must be con- 
sidered an indispensable companion to any text-book in that subject. — 
D. C. Farr, Principal of Glens Falls Academy, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

MASTERPIECES OF ASERICAN LITERATURE. 
MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. 


Are intended for classes in Literature in Hwh Schools and Academies, and 
1s a reader in the nigher classes of Grammar Schools. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East (7th St.,N. Y. 878-888 Wabash Ave., Chicago ‘ 


Crown 8vo. 
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“The Thorn Comes Forth 
With Point Forward.’’ 


The thorn point of disease 
ts an ache or pain. But the 
blood is the feeder of the 
whole body. Purify it with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Kidneys, liver and stomach will at 
once respond? No thorn-in this point. 
Blood Poisoning —," The surgeon said 
when he teok out the brass shell received in 
wound at San Juan Hill two weeks before, 


that it would have poisoned me if it had 
‘not been for my pure blood. I told him it 
was Hoog’s Sarsaparilla that made it pure.” 
Gores P. Coorrr, Co. G, 25th U. S. Inf., 
Washington Bartacks, Washington, D. C. 


Rheumatiem — © Myself and a friend 
both ered from severe attacks of rheu- 
matism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both. 
We would net be without it.” Wma. H. 


Lester, 6 Leonard St., Fall River, Mass. 
Hoods Si | 


Hood's Pills cure liver illg; the non-irritating and 
paly gathartic to weke ood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presidjent 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 




















Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 
2,220,000 00 


for the Year . 
Insurance and Annuities 

971,711,997 79 
j BERCY’S TEXT- 


in Force - . 
BOOKS for 


FREN CH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Compiete catalogue on application. 











NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 

Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 
hee Course, including Psychology, History of 

ucation, Methods, Literature, Art, Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten gegeentes 
class. For particulars address J. EIGART, 
Superintendent. Miss CanoLine T. Haven, Prin- 
cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


en ~ § European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 


Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct, or by troneter. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 




















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
toning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
eommunicating with advertisers. 





prior to Prof. Ramsay’s notification that 
he had eliminated a new element—argon— 
from the atmosphere. Then came helion 
and finally krypton. It js announced that 
krypton exists in the proportion of about 
one part to 10,000 of air, and when its 
spectrum was duly noted the discovery of 
the new element was practically completed. 
The nearest affinities of krypton appear to 
relate ittohelion. It has a greater density 
than oxygen, and seems to possess a simple 
constitution. 


A High Reputation. 


In the administration of remedies to 
relieve pain, the element of exhilaration 
should be considered. Morphine, opium, 
Indian hemp, chloral, cocaine, kola and 
many others, produce such delightful sen- 
sations as to make them alluring and dan- 
gerous to use. Suchis not the case with 
Antikamnia. Itis simply a pain reliever, 
not a stimulant, not an intoxicant; not dis- 
posed to arouse day dreams and lift 
one away from the carking cares of life. It 
carries with it only rest, only — tranquil 
nerves; only absence of pain; and relief 
comes qnickly and gently. 

For severe headache, from overwork or 
mental strain, or any neuralgia, for adults, 
two tablets at a dose, crushed, with water 
or wine to follow, never disappoints. 

For the pains peculiar to women at time 
of period, two tablets taken crushed, and 
with a little hot toddy, or without, if ob- 
jected to, invariably relieves 

As a consequence, the five-grain Anti- 
kamnia tablets each bearing the AC mono 
gram, are recognized as the most approved 
form for taking. This,on account of their 
convenience and accuracy, is the form in 
which it is now mostly used. 

A dozen five-grain tablets kept about the 
house will always be welcome in time of 
pain. 


To California via the Midland Route. 


Every Friday night, at 10.35 p.m. a 
through Tourist Car for San Francisco, 
carrying first and second class passengers, 
leaves the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Union Passenger Station, Chicago 
via Omaha, Colorado Springs and Salt Lake 
City (with stop-over privileges at Salt Lake 
City), for all points in Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. 

The Tourist Car berth rate from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco is only $6.00 and 
the sleeping car berths should be reserved 
a few days in advance of departure of train. 

Through tickets and sleeping car accom- 
modations can be secured from any agent 
in the east, or by applying at the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Depot or City 
Ticket Offices in Chicago. 

Send for our free illustrated California 
folders. Address Geo. H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIl., or W. 
S. Howell, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 381 Broadway, New York. 


$31.50 Colorado and Return. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Sep- 
tember 5, 6 and 7; $31.50 from Chicago to 
Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs and 
return, good to return until September 30, 
1899. The “Colorado Special” leaves 
Chicago 10:00 A. M. daily, arrives Denver 
2:55 next day and Colorado Springs same 





Pears 

Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 











This entire building, #. : 
and two annexes, — 

are devoted exclusively to the work of the 

NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W, 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. J 


















Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

This school, established by the state for the 
training of teachers for the public schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12, 1899. The magni- 
ficent new building will be thoroughly equipped 
with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Courses of study equal in length 
and value to thosein the best normal schools will 
be offered and a competent faculty is already er- 
ployed. The usual opportunities for observation 
pie practice will be provi under the charge 
of competentcritics. Good board can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


Several male Teachers within 
100 miles of New York, not lo- 
cated for next year, who would 
like to travel in introducing a 
special line of publications, are 
invited to write us at once. 
Previous experience in agency 
work desirable but not neces- 
sary. Address 


BOOK DEPT., E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, New York. 
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EECHAWM’S 
PILLS 


ithout a rival 
Disorders, Wind, P . 
Sick Headache, Fullness after meals Diz- 
ziness, Drowsiness, Costiveness, and Sal- ¥ 
low Complexion. ‘These afflictions all } 
arise from a disordered or abused con- } 
dition of the stomach and liver. : 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as directed, 


Have for many years been the Wy 
family medicine wherever the nglish \ 
en, and they now stand 


lenguage is spo 
wit, 





i quick restore Females to complete ¥ 
health. ey promptly remove any ob- } 
struction or irregularity of the system. 

10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


"ecececeeecee 


BAD 
BLOOD 


“CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
aud are atruiy wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
bave found itin @ascarets. Since taking them, my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully and I feel much better in every 
way.’ Mrs. SALLIE K. SELLARS. Luttrel), Tenn. 













CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Good 


. Do 
Good. Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 
CURE CONSTIPATION. 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 319 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. Taste 





Sold and 


uaranteed by all drug- 
gists to 


RE Tobacco Habit. 


NO-TO-BAC 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study of 
Education for graduates of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools under 
a Faculty of six Professors and 
Lecturers. Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
Washington Square, 
New York City. 





VOIGE P'x".2 Bees 90000%9° ORATORY 
ers. 


. Cat. free. ool of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


did 6 universities in a week a) to Dr. C for 
? KPRESSION 


teachers? Becanee the School of 
SCHOOL BELLS stia"at 





leads all Schools of Oratory. 
copper an: only. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Saitimore,Md- 


1826. 
(ie TEELY&C " BUREST BEST 
ST ERON NYSE oe 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF 
READERS will confer a favor by mea- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wher com- 


municating with advertisers. 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SIN 
HAVE FURNISHED 25. 











evening, only one night en route. All 
meals in dining cars. Pacific Express 
leaves Chicago 10:30 P. M. daily, arrives 
Denver and Colorado Springs the second 
morning, no change of cars either train. 
For particulars apply to agents of connect- 
ing lines or H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, 
New York city. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad. 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg thru 
the picturesque Blue mountains, via Hag- 
erstown and Antietam, and down the beau- 
tiful and historic Shenandoah valley to the 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence across 


Wi the rolling hills of Northern Virginia to 


Washington, is the route of this tour—a sec- 
tion of the country intensely interesting from 
both a historic and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7:55 A. M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, 
September 16, in charge of one of the com- 
pany’s tourist agents, and will cover a 
period of five days. An experienced chap- 
eron, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will accompany the trip 
thruout. Round trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel 
accommodations, will be sold at the ex- 
tremely low rate of $25 from New York, 
$24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadeiphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad street station, Philadelphia. 


National Export Exposition, Philadel- 
phia. 
°educed Rates via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The National Export Exposition which 
opens at Philadelphia on September 14 and 
continues until November 30, will be the 
most interesting and important event oc- 
curring in Philadelphia since the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876. In addition to its 
valuable commercial exhibits it will present 
many- features of popular interest and 
amusement. The United States Marine 
Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda Rossa, 
Innes’ Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and 
other celebrated bands will furnish music 
alternately, and a Midway Plaisance, equal 
if not superior to the famous World’s Fair 
Midway at Chicago, and comprising a 
Chinese Village, a Chinese Theater, acro- 
bats and customs; an Ofiental Village, 
London Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s Wild 
Animal Show, Blarney Castle, and many 
other unique a will furnish 
abundant and_ diversified amusement. 
Arrangements have also been made for 
mandolin, guitar, and banjo concerts, and 
for a grand chorus from the German 
Singing Societies. 

For this;occasion the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company willl sell excursion tickets 
from all points on its line, to Philadelphia 
and return, at rate of a fare and a third 
for the round trip plus price of admission. 
These tickets will be sold during the con- 
tinuance of the exposition and will be good 
for return passage until November 30. 

For specific rates and additional infor- 
mation apply to nearest ticket agent. 


Piles of Pain. 


Many kinds of piles—itching, bleeding—all 
painful, terrible tortures, but all are quickly 
cured by Cascarets Candy Cathartic. All 
gists, 10c., 25c., 50c. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIONS of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures WinpD Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 


for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle, 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 


Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 





paige ININININ ORAS RES OR 


t the End of Your Journey you will find 
4 it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fuurth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
a Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


EXEKMORONONORIRACKERERORS 


NORMAL HELP SERIES 


New Books for Teachers and Normal 
School Classes. 


CHILD STUDY RECORD. 


By TueEo. B. Noss. Recommended by leaders in 
the child study movement. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents, 


THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR. 

By Anna B. Tuomas. The work of the first year 
selected, arranged by months, and suitably 
correlated. No primary teacher should be 
without it. Price, postpaid, 80 cents. 


THE SEVENTH SCHOOL YEAR. 
By F. A. HrupEBRAND. Similar in plan to. the 
above. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Published by State Normal School, California, Pa. 
ADDRESS THE PRINCIPAL, 


THEO. 8B. NOSS. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
invited. 


The Essentials of Arithmetic. 


Book I. for Lower Grades. 


Book II. for Upper Grades. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING SERIES. 


Direct in aim ; clean-cut in outline ; refreshing to teachers ; and stimulating to pupils. 
Recently adopted by the State of Utah ; also for exclusive use in the public schools of 
Correspondence on the part of school officers and teachers respectfully 





THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, 
68 Chauncy Street. 


NEB 
111 Fifth Avenue. 


W YORK, CHICAGO, 
878 Wabash Avenue 








LAKESIDE SERIES. 








Lessons IN LITERATURE. 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 38 illustrations, 412 pages, 
price, $1.00. 

SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS. 
36 pp. Single or douvie ruling, per doz., 48 cts. 

CaRLYLE’s Essay ON BuRNS. 
Enameled covers, 104 pp., price, 15 cts. Illus- 
trated. Containing also “Burns as a Man of 
nea ,from Carlyie’s “Heroes and Hero 
Worship. 

SELECTIONS FROM Burwns’s POEMS AND 
Sores. In two parts, enameled covers, 100 


pete, 15cents. Illustrated. 
ot © two volumes. bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, 25 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 
The Pheedo; The Apcteny of Socrates. Illus- 
trated. Boards, 12mo, 154 pages, price, cents. 
SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN, AND BRYANT. By H. T. Nightingale. Euam 
eled covers, 62 pages price, 15 cts. Mlustrated_ 





SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING, 
Enameled covers, 96 pp., price, 15c. Illustrated. 
SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BACON. 
Enameled covers, 80 es. price, 15 cents. II- 
lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 
THE Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Knameled covers, 90 pp., price, 1.c. Illustrated. 
*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coleridge. With trait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Evameled covers, price, 15 cents 
*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
*THE HoLy GRAIL, 
In one volume, Enameled covers, price 15 cents. 
*BuURKE’'s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION, 
Enameled aavert, with notes and introduction 
price, 15 cents. 

Any of the above volumes also furnished in 
cloth at 20 cents each. — bound in one vol- 
ume, cloth, price, 40 cents 

Copies of any of above sent 1  ostpata on receipt 
of price. 





AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 112 Wasasu Ave., CuIcaco. 











FOR ILLUSTRATING LESSONS 


in Language, Geography, History, Physiolo; 
ered Nature, Ponanshl Botany 1 Lites? 
ture, and for Decoration,” “use 
Stencils, the cheapest and pa poe 
means of illustration. Our comprises 
designs, correct, well-perf: te. artistic. Here 
are a few: order by number, complete list will 
be sent on application, 


BORDE — . 
od e borders are made to be placed around the 
—_ of the blackboard, ee? in with white or 
ored crayon, thus beautifying the rooms. 
Size 24x 86inches. Price, 10 
or more at 7 cents each. 
i 0 pial Curves 109 Holly Leaf and Berries 
eek Fret 110 Holly Leaf and Berries 
103 Triangular Combinations 38 Tuli 
104 Greek Fret 184 Passion Flower 
105 Greek Pattern Anthemion 185 Morning Glory 
re —_ Lotos 185 = man Astiieatton 
i 
143 Galondar’ 187 “Welcome” in Old Eng. Letters 
108 Dogwood 7 Word ** Progra 


PORTRAITS. 

18x % inches. Price, singly, 5 cents each; 6 
for 25 cents ; 20 or more at 80 per cent. ount. 
86 Washington 42 Lanstellow 

87 Jefferson 48 Em 

88 Jackson 44 Beyent 
89 Lincoln 45 Ten: 

40 Grant, 251 Pope Leo 
41 Whittier _ 252 0 
258 B. Franklin 819 Holm 
24 H. M. Stanle 820 I 
255 G. Clevelan 821 Lo 
256 Henry Ward Beecher 822 ¢ 
824 McKinley 828 N 

Irvi Fving : 827 

826 Mart gue in 
829 Gladsto: 
81 Admiral 
352 Admiral Schley 54 Admiral Sampson 
858 General Miles $55 Lieut. Hobson 


Order only from 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., N.Y. 


centseach. Three 











W 


E supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lower 
Wholesale Prices than ever before. 


Our New General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. (“sooxs'") 5-7 East 16th St., N. Y. 





New York: II East 16th St., 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING. By Miss EmiLie Poutsson. Out 


Octeber 1st. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


OUTLINE COURSE FOR KINDERGARTNERS. Programs for Five Weeks’ 


Work. By Miss JENNY B. MERRILL. Now Ready. Price, paper, $0.25. 


STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS. By Miss M. HELEN BECKWITH. 


Now ready. Price, boards, $0.50. 


FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE. 
by Miss MARTHA McC. BARNES. 


Songs, Marches, Plays, Dances. 
Ready October Ist. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta: 515 Grand Building. 


Arranged 


Kansas City : 418 East 9th St. 
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Our Best Friends 


are the long-time users of Smith Premiers. The 
more hard work turned out, the more apparent 
is Smith Premier durability. Repair bills re- 
duced to the minimum. Smith Premier capacity 
for good work all the time is unequaled...ccesoore 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo, 


Catalogue Free, 
Ask for it. 


SE4ALEEEEERHEE DA 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U, S- A. 








Works Swiftly 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter 











WYCKOFF, SHAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, - - - New York 


DEWEY IS COMING. 


MIRAL DEWEY will arrive at New 
a 8 = Boe & oh ee Ly | 
whol will gi 
welcome. 5 Rem school should do ie te 
deome portrait of our great 
should adorn every school-room. ‘We 
have a fal cle one 22 x 28 inches in size, 
a beautiful clear pictur —— ee what 
is said to_be best portrait of the ad 


ts. each, or five ea. 
$1.00. Boe ‘shout packed in 

tube. We have also eo poreraita, 
same size, of Longtow, Whittier, Lin- 
coln, Washington, eo Group ‘of all 
the Presidents. We are just adding 
Holmes, oe FN int Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Price, 25 cts. each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y, 





























